







“So me of these days 
they’ll be kicking the 
Arabian Nights entertain¬ 
ment volumes out of the pub¬ 
lic libraries and substituting 
photographs of Douglas 
Fairbanks with clipping 
books of his adventures in 
the Land of Fantasy.” 

—Los Angeles News 


Douglaj Fairbanks 

in 



It is my belief that the 
motion picture camera 
should not merely record. It 
should see through a selec¬ 
tive impressionistic eye. It 
should capture moods as an 
impressionistic painting 
does. 

In the human mind there 
is always a flickering revolt 
against the stifling actual¬ 
ities of life and a desire to 
escape from them. The 
screen offers an outlet for 
the spirit of rebellion. It 
gives actuality to our dreams 
—our moments of adventur¬ 
ing into the highroads of 
romance. 

THE BLACK PIRATE 
is a romance of the sea and 
it has been our aspiration to 
catch and reflect the real 
spirit of seafaring, with all 
its colors and its odors, its 
swinging, crooning, shriek¬ 
ing rhythm. 


BeBLACK 

PIRATE 

Photography in Technicolor 

Released by United Artists Corporation 


How To Put This Picture Over 

J Herald this as a Fairbanks production. The name 

* of this producer-star is perfect box-office language. 

2^ Stress the fact that this is the world’s first exquisite 
color film—an epoch-making advance in show¬ 
manship. 

^ Advertise lavishly and confidently. In “The Black 

* Pirate” you have that which backs up the greatest 
campaign,—Personality, Adventure, Romance. 

Go into big exploitation—a Treasure Hunt, a 
Drawing Contest, a Ship Model Contest, or a 
dozen others—all in this book. 

Appeal to women! This picture is vivid and ar¬ 
tistic romancing. The love interest is emphasized. 
The sentiment is enthralling. 

^ Appeal to men! “The Black Pirate” is red-blooded 

* stuff, dynamic in atmosphere, with the most virile 
of screen heroes. 

H Appeal to the young! Here is the essence of all ad- 

* venturing, all imagination, all story-book glamor. 

g Ride along on the profitable tide with the greatest 
salt-sea photoplay ever produced. Announce it as 
such. 


Signed 

—Douglas Fairbanks 


The cut on this page 
JJ-8— Two-Col. MAT ONLY (Mat 10c) 









































































Catchlines With Ticket-Selling “Pep” 


HURRY! 

See the marvelous natu¬ 
ral color picture of love, 
romance and adventure 
in the days of the Spanish 
Main. 


Adventure for the men 

Heart throbs for the wo¬ 
men 

Endless delights for the 
children 

Joyous entertainment for 
everybody. 


DASHING 

DIFFERENT 

DELIGHTFUL 


Rollicking Romance with 
the tang of the salt seas! 


Thrills that surge like a 
storm swept sea. 



JJ'l 1—'Two-Col. Cartoon MATS ONLY (Mat. 10c) 


“Who are you?” she 
queried gently. 

“A pirate who has 
found his treasure,” he 
told her and, stooping, 
kissed her hand. 


DON’T MISS: 

The sword and dagger 
duel on the sands! 

The slitting of the rich 
galleon’s sails! ^ 

The powder - monkey’s 
train around the help¬ 
less victims! 

The new leader’s wooing 
of the fair captive! 

The Black Pirate made 
to walk his own plank U 

The battle on the fated 
merchantman! 

The battle royal on the 
doomed ship! 


The most successful color film ever 
produced. 


Two days of FEAR taught her to 
love him! 


Vibrant with the rollicking swing 
of Buccaneer Days. 


The romantic glamour of auda¬ 
cious Piracy. 


Races under full sail into a hurri¬ 
cane of thrills. 


A rip-roaring tale—a high seas 
adventure attuned to heart-warm¬ 
ing romance. 


Resplendent Romance—with all 
the sweeping bigness of the open 
seas. 


All the things that make for ad¬ 
venture in its most alluring form. 


An epic of sea outlaws, among 
whom to show chivalry is to court 
death. 


Kindles to life that spark of wild 
adventure that lurks in every 
heart. 


A Page from 
THE 

HISTORY and LIVES 
Of the most Bloodthirsty 
PIRATES 
Who Ever Infested 
The Southern Seas. 

“He’s a lad of rumgumption!” cried 
they, for his feat meant fifty 
pounds ahead for every man jack 
of them. 


“You risk your life for me,” she 
said gravely. 

“I would do more—I would 
give it,” he told her. 


He sends this message: 

“And if said Ransom be deliv¬ 
ered by noon tomorrow, then will 
the Princess be given back to you 
spotless and unharmed, but if ye 
come against us with ships of wa r 
and soldiers, then shall the Prirr^ 
cess be put to death and her body 
throwrn into the sea.” 

WHAT WAS THE OUT¬ 
COME? 

See 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in 

“THE BLACK PIRATE” 


“The screen masterpiece —London Daily Mirror 































The Material in this Book has been 
Successfully Tried Out—Use It.' 


A Hit in New York, Boston 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 



JJ-4—Two-Col. Scene (Cut 50c; Mat 10c) 


JJD-7—Two-Col. Ad (Cut 50c; Mat 10c) 


Douglas 

Fairbanks 

^eBlacR 

Pirate 

The most appealing, romantic and 
adventurous role Doug ever pranced 
through. 



“An exquisite g limp S e” — San Francisco Call-Post 



















A BIG TIME TREASURE HUNT 


“The Black Pirate” 
Ties Up with a 
Newspaper 

T N cooperation with the New 
York pre-release engagement 
of Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Black Pirate,” the Evening 
World conducted a $250 prize 
“Black Pirate” Treasure Hunt, 
followed by a similar “Black 
Pirate” Treasure Hunt for 
$ 1 , 000 . 

This spectacular event, a com¬ 
bined circulation promotion for 
the newspaper and exploitation 
for the picture, proved highly 
successful, and held the attention 
of the more than 7,000,000 
people in the metropolitan area. 


A REAL KEY has been hidden in a public place in 
this city. An eighteen-word sentence tells exactly where 
it is hidden. The Evening World will give each day 
of this week, definitions of three of the words in the 
eighteen word sentence. Define the words correctly, 
arrange them- in their proper order, and you will have 
EXACT DIRECTIONS where to find the key. 

Here is the first group of definitions. The spaces in¬ 
dicate how many letters each word contains. 


1 . 


Past participle of verb meaning to go by. 
(4 letter word) 


2 . 1 _ L_ 

Wide thoroughfare. 

3. I I 


(6 letter word) 


Seize, get possession of. (4 letter word) 


Benefits Both 
Theatre and 
Circulation 

THIRD DAY: 


Sample clue in a “Black Pirate” Treasure Hunt—showing 
how the definitions are presented in crossword 
puzzle fashion for newspaper use. 


DO IT LIKE THIS: 

After announcing the Treasure Hunt 
the newspaper published a daily new clue 
to a key hidden in the city. This key, 
brought to the newspaper office, would en¬ 
title the finder to the “Black Pirate’ls 
treasure. The Evening World printed a 
picture of the key and clues each day on 
the first page of certain editions, the idea 
being to stimulate the circulation of those 
editions. It carried daily instructions to 
contestants and a running comment on the 
progress of the Hunt. It published fre¬ 
quently illustrated features about the con¬ 
test. Naturally the grammatical and liter¬ 
ary features of the contest were stressed. 
The Evening World used posters on its 
hundreds of delivery wagons, and sent a 
large float about town bearing the “Black 
Pirate” Treasure Chest guarded by a 
group of men in pirate costume. It pub¬ 
lished full-page and half-page ads relating 
to the stunt. It made great news stories 
of the finding of the keys and the rewards 
to the winners. 

Both keys were first discovered by work¬ 
ingmen, although some of the keenest 
literary minds also followed the clues. 

These Treasure Hunts were planned to 
be simple in character, yet to require in¬ 
genuity and study and application. The 
newspaper carefully observed the New 
York Post Office’s ruling that the direc¬ 
tions when solved, should not seem to 
apply to more than one place of conceal¬ 
ment for the key. 

SPECIMEN CONTEST 

These were the words for which def¬ 
initions were published in the first week’s 
New York Evening World “Black 
Pirate” Treasure Hunt: 


FIRST DAY: 

1. PAST (Past participle of word 
meaning go by.) Four letter word. 2. 
AVENUE (Wide thoroughfare.) 
Six letter word. 3. TAKE (Seize, 
get possession of.) Four letter word. 

SECOND DAY: 

4. PATH (Narrow thoroughfare, 
place for walking.) Four letter word. 5. 
ENTRANCE (Place to go in, open¬ 
ing for admittance.) Eight letter word. 
6. EXAMINE (Observe, scrutin¬ 
ize, inspect.) Seven letter word. 



Rear of the N. Y. Evening World’s 
Treasure Hunt Float. 


7. CENTRAL (Middle.) 
Seven letter word. 8. S I X T H 
(Ordinal number attached to the 
name of the English King who 
was conqueror of the Scots.) F~ 
letter word. 9. P A R K (P» «- 

for open air recreation.) Four 
letter word. 

FOURTH DAY: 

10. TRAVERSING 
(Present participle of verb mean¬ 
ing across or through.) Ten 
letter word. 11. SOUTH¬ 
ERNMOST (Furthest in the direc¬ 
tion of the Antarctic.) Twelve letter 
word. 12. T O (Preposition meaning in 
the direction of or approaching.) Two 
letter word. 

FIFTH DAY: 

13. FIRST (Ordinal numeral con¬ 
tained in name of Shakespearian play in 
which Joan of Arc figures.) Five letter 
word. 14. BEHEADED (De¬ 
capitated, minus top part.) Eight letter 
word. 15. BANDSTAND (Place 
where music is played in the open.) Nine 
letter word. 

SIXTH DAY: 

16. POST (An upright.) Four let¬ 
ter word. 17. TUNNEL (Passage 
through an obstacle.) Six letter word. 
18. BRIDGE (Suspended way.) Six 
letter word. 

Punctuation: Periods after Nos. 15 and 
16. Commas after No. 4, 5, 9 and 18. 

GETTING THE SOLUTION 

This left the directions to the treasure 
key, as solved day by day, in the form of. 
an obscure sentence. This sentence theijC 
had to be reassembled, as a literary and 
grammatical exercise, with the following 
result: 

Take southernmost path. Sixth Ave¬ 
nue entrance, Central Park, past band¬ 
stand. Traversing tunnel to bridge, 
examine first beheaded post. 

It will be noted that the information 
doled out from day to day, ended with 
several important clue words. As soon as 
the last day’s papers were off the press, 
eager crowds snatched the first issues and, 
interpreting the definitions to suit them¬ 
selves, dashed off on the final search. 


“Fairbanks at his best” 


N. Y. Evening World 

















T HE adjoining column 
carries the text and 
layout of a half - page ad. 
used repeatedly in the 
New York Evening World’s 
“BLACK PIRATE” 
Treasure Hunt. It gives 
the entire scheme of the 
stunt. 


TWO OTHER 
TREASURE HUNTS 


Try the society Treasure Hunt. 

This means an affair arranged by your 
local Smart Set—a subscription affair. 

One such was conducted in New York 
for the National Navy Club, that tied up 
directly with “The Black Pirate.” 

The society folk enjoyed theatre cooper¬ 
ation. Men dressed as pirates checked the 
contestants at each clue post. The final 
clue led to the theatre. 

Arrange with a newspaper or an auto¬ 
mobile dealer for the use of tags, each with 
a different key attached to it. The keys are 
distributed from an automobile at certain 
points, according to advertised schedule. 

-Jt always draws a crowd. A “Black Pirate” 
should be in costume aboard the automo¬ 
bile or float. 

The Treasure Chest itself will be in the 
lobby of the theatre or at the auto dealer’s 
or at an auto show, or at the newspaper 
office. One of the keys distributed will 
open the Treasure Chest. Suitable re¬ 
wards may be given to the lucky key 
holder. 


FIND THE KEY 

GET $250 IN GOLD 



Douglas Fairbanks is conducting this 
week for THE EVENING WORLD a real 
Treasure Hunt for the Key to the Black 
Pirate’s Treasure Chest. 

AN ACTUAL KEY has been hidden 
in a Public Place in New York City. 

The exact place and how to reach it 
is told in a sentence of eighteen words. 

Definitions of THREE of these words 
will appear on the front page of THE 
Evening World (City and Home 
Editions ONLY) each day this week. By 
Saturday morning you will have definitions 
for all eighteen words. 

If you have read the definitions cor¬ 
rectly—and they are just like the familiar 
crossword definition—you will have the 
EIGHTEEN WORDS. Arrange the 
words in their proper order, and YOU 
WILL KNOW where the key is. 

Whoever gets the key and brings it to 
Room 1110, The World, on Monday, 
between 10 A. M. and 1 P. M.—GETS 
THE $250. _ 


For Further Details Read 



(CITY OR HOME EDITION) 


To-Morrow 


“Prodigiously lovely cinema —New York World 






































Here’s a Contest that Entertains and Educates 


Paint the ‘‘Black Pirate” Ship 



1. Rakish lateen-rigged Pirate Ship 

Pirates favored this type of ship for its speed. However, 
if they captured a large ship that was unusually fast they 
would retain that ship; otherwise blow it up after looting it. 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Black Pirate” commands a lateen- 
rigged ship. 



2* Ornate Square-rigged Galleon 

Galleons were the merchantman type of vessels, fitted for 
cargo and passengers. In fear of pirates they carried more or 
less armament. Several ships such as this are captured in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ photoplay “The Black Pirate.” 


NOTE:—These three ship engravings are all on 
one mat, described as follows: JJ-10—Two-Col. 
Contest MATS ONLY (Mat 10 cents). 


Rules of the “Contest” 

Three different “BLACK PIRATE” ship pic¬ 
tures will be printed, one each day (dates). 

Any child 14 years or under may compete. 

Paints or crayons may be used in coloring each 
picture. 

Write plainly your name, age and address at the 
bottom of your paintings, but not inside the pic¬ 
tures. 

Send the three colored pictures all together to 
the Black Pirate Editor of the. 

The three pictures must reach the editor not 
later than next. 

The winners will be announced next. 

and awards mailed to them. 

How to Go at This Contest 

Arrange a list of prizes, and have the contest run three 
days in the week before you open with Douglas Fairbanks 
in “The Black Pirate.” 

Tie up the contest with ship model-building contests or 
displays. 

Be sure and have the best paintings displayed in your 
lobby or a good window during the run. 

Stress the educational value. 

Add essay prizes if you wish. 

Use all three pictures at one time if you prefer*. 



3* Galley or Rowing Type of Ship 

This picture shows a galley with thirty pairs of oars, and 
a high forecastle upon which a cannon is mounted. Its ad¬ 
vantages were speed and a shallow draft. It was designed 
for scouting and fighting. In “The Black Pirate” Douglas 
Fairbanks introduced a thrilling adventure with such a vessel. 


“A magnificent spectacle” 


New York Mirror 































































Red-Hot “BLACK PIRATE” Stunt Ideas 


Idea N o. 1 

BALLADS 

Wooden-legged, hairy 
chested sailor singing 
“Black Pirate” ballads on 
the street. 

(A great hit if he really can 
sing. Let him carry a sheaf of 
ballads—with your ad on them 
—to hand out. See the Robert 
Nichols poem.) 

Idea No* 2 

Put on a high pressure 
contest among the boys for 
the best 

PIRATE SHIP 
MODELS 

Probably you can get 
into the schools with this 
one as an educational fea¬ 
ture. Have an exhibition 
of the completed boats. 
Enlist newspaper co-oper¬ 
ation. Also, start early. 


Idea No* 3 

“GALLEON-ON- 

WHEELS” 

Get hold of a motor 
chassis and build your gal¬ 
leon over it. Make sails 
of fly-screen to reduce 
wind resistance; you can 
paint them. Send this 
about town. A most pic¬ 
turesque and satisfying 
street display. 


Idea No* 4 

BROADCASTING 

Remember the radio. 
Broadcast part of your 
score. Get the radio story¬ 
teller to recite pirate lore 
or “Black Pirate” press 
book stories. 

Idea No* 5 

A LAUNCHING 
Have the most beautiful 
girl in town break a mug 
of “grog”—more specifi¬ 
cally ginger ale—on the 
prow of a “Black Pirate” 
ship on the marquis of 
your theatre. 

Or, have the picture for¬ 
mally launched by a pretty 
girl. Have her, or some 
celebrity, break a bottle of 
bay rum on the screen be¬ 
fore the picture goes on. 
This should attract atten¬ 
tion, especially if built up 
properly with newspaper 
publicity. Launching 
“The Black Pirate” with 
a yo-ho and a bottle of bay 
rum is novel, at least. 

Idea No* 6 

PIRATE PEEP SHOW 
For lobby, or window 
display rig up part of a 
ship’s side with portholes. 
Have these portholes 
open, with illuminated 
scenes inside from the 
lobby cards or posters. 


Idea No* 7 
NAUTICAL STUFF 
Shore cities can bally¬ 
hoo the beaches and the 
yacht harbors with a 
launch flying the “Jolly 
Roger” and manned by 
buccaneers. They should 
make frequent landings. 
And if they should be a 
five-piece orchestra seren¬ 
ading the crowd, the hit 
will be instantaneous. 

Idea No* 8 

BUCCANEER BOOKS 
“The Black Pirate” of¬ 
fers bookstores an oppor¬ 
tunity to display all their 
pirate literature along 
with a selection of stills 
from the production. The 
poem by Robert Nichols, 
famous English poet, 
could be hand-lettered as 
a centerpiece. 

Idea No* 9 

THE PLANK 
Supply your lumber 
yards with banners to put 
on each load of material 
sent out for delivery: 

PLANKS for Douglas Fair¬ 
banks to Walk—in 
“THE BLACK PIRATE” 
Empire Theatre 
This and other fine lumber 
furnished by 

Sycamore Hardwood Co. 


“Hailed as a master movie”*— Literary Digest 






JJD-9—Three-Col. Ad (Cut 75c; Mat 20c) 


The Love Story 
of a Bold 
Buccaneer 



D OUGLA^ FAIRBANKS 

ih 

WeBLACK 

PIRATE 


She Was Worth Fighting For! 

She was beautiful. A captive. 

The only woman on this, the terror ship of 
the Salty Seas. 

There he stood with hundreds of hands 
reaching out to snatch her away. 

Isn’t that a situation to stir the blood 1 It is 
only one of many. A thrill a minute— 
A sensation a second. 

The Black Pirate 
is Doug’s greatest 
contribution to the 
screen. 

Here’s high-point 
entertainment. Enjoy¬ 
able to you whether 
7 or 77. 


Photographed in Technicolor 



BUCCANEERING 

By 

Robert Nichols 


Attend all you who would forget 

The humdrum round and daily 
fret. 

The black ship rocks upon the 
bay, 

The bo’sun pipes—we must 
away! 

To where upon the sunset Main 

The golden galleons of Spain, 

Like whales besieged by ravenous 
sharks, 

Battle with privateering 
barques; 

Where on a lone reef in the West 

The bleached skull guards the 
treasure chest; 

Where fierce grog prompts a 
fiercer greed 

And who shoots last shoots late 
indeed ; 

Where plank or noose or knife 
await 

The man who masters not his 
fate; 

Where yellow gold shines bright 
above 

All splendours but the eyes of 
love; 

Where red blood flows and black 
flags fly 

And bold men live before 
they die! 

Away! Away! We need but 
these— 

High courage and a spanking 
breeze. 

The buccaneers crowd at the rail, 
See there the black flag upward 
sail! 

The bo’sun’s whistle shrills again. 
Cheer boys, we’re off to the 
Spanish Main! 


(Your Theatre) 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in 

“THE BLACK PIRATE” 


U— 


“Great entertainment”— New York Evening Journal 

























The story of a Great 
Photo - Drama for 
Lovers of Pictures 
and Fiction 


“THE BLACK PIRATE” 

A Picture Story 


This Picture-Story Is 
Complete in This 
Week’s Issues of 
This Newspaper 




Her lover supposedly drowned, 
the Princess finds her only pro- 
Qv tector in MacTavish, the loyal 

'*** Scotch robber. At the passage 

outside her door they meet 
Michel. "Stand back there.” 
cries MacTavish, "the agree¬ 
ment says ‘spotless and un¬ 
harmed’ till noon on the mor¬ 
row!” 


The fatal noon of the morrow 
comes and goes. “Time is up,” 
Michel declares, "we wait for no 
man!” Thence to the terror- 
stricken Princess the villain gloat¬ 
ingly swaggers. A single shot. Michel 
and his band rush to the deck. They 
spy an armored galley. The pirate 
ship returns the fire. The galley 
sinks. 


Back to the lady who is his 
prisoner, the scroundrel Michel 
hastens, drawn sword in hand. 
MacTavish, seeking to loose the 
Princess’ bonds, wheels round 
to face Michel’s sword, only to 
find it knocked from his hands 
by a leaping figure—the Black 
Pirate himself! 


Pistols bark—shots ring out—pained cries are 
heard as the brigands rush to Michel’s aid. Mac¬ 
Tavish leads the Princess to hiding as the 
Black Pirate holds the door against a dozen ruth¬ 
less curs. 

(.Continued.) 


Keep a Log of 
The Pirate Vessel 

H ERE’S one that will prove 
valuable because of its nov¬ 
elty. This being a sea picture, get 
a log book and put it in your lobby 
where your patrons can register. 

You can get into the newspapers 
with this one by having a celebrity 
sign first. In a big city, let it be 
your mayor, or governor or some¬ 
one conspicuously in the news. In 
a small town, try to get some visit¬ 
ing celebrity to register first, or 
stage a contest through the paper 
for the girl who most resembles 
.Billie Dove and let her register 
w first, and be the guest of honor for 
the evening. 

As time goes on, the log book 
will become more interesting, es¬ 
pecially as people from out of 
town register. Let your prettiest 
usherette take the book in charge 
during intermission, and in that 
manner you will get a lot of names. 
Many of them will have value to 
you later for a mailing list. 


A Corking Feature 

Above is one installment of 
“The Black Pirate” as a six-day 
picture-serial. 

This feature ran with great 
success in the New York Even¬ 
ing World. The World Syndi¬ 
cate, 63 Park Row, New York, 
will provide it at the flat price 
of $20 for the six strips, each 
in 7-column width, coarse 
screen. 

Have it run just before the 
photoplay opens, the news¬ 
paper to order direct from the 
Syndicate, you to arrange with 
the newspaper as to cost. 


Sid Grauman’s Prelude 

A iN elaborate setting at Grauman’s 
Egyptian Theatre, Hollywood, in¬ 
troduced “The Black Pirate,” with a scene 
of a ship’s deck. A baritone buccaneer 
sang “Three for Jack” and other sea 
ditties. Then sixteen girl pirates romped 
in, and did a fast swordplay dance, in 
which at times eight of them were cross¬ 
ing blades with the other eight. A man 
and a woman then came on the stage with 
a specialty pirate dance, winding up with 
a pursuit of the woman into the rigging 
The dancing was concluded with a 
“hurrah” finish of the girl pirates. The 
show then went into the picture. 


Don’t Forget the 
Athletic Angle 

R EMEMBER that Douglas 
Fairbanks is the exponent of 
American athletic efficiency, an 
inspiration to the youth of the 
country. 

Get up a contest for the most 
physically fit boy between 14 and 
17 years. Y. M. C. A.’s, boys’ 
clubs, and various organizations 
will cooperate. 

It is a great circulation stunt for 
newspaper cooperation. A Port¬ 
land, Ore., newspaper, in connec¬ 
tion with a Fairbanks picture, kept 
such a contest on the front page for 
thirty-one consecutive days, as the 
nucleus for a permanent junior 
readers’ club. 

Offer a big prize in the name of 
Douglas Fairbanks if you wish; 
get merchants and others to come 
in with prizes; have school author¬ 
ities and health leaders conduct 
elimination examinations and field 
days. 

A splendid pony, typifying a pony ridden 
in “The Black Pirate” by Fairbanks, can be 
shipped from Los Angeles to Western cities at 
a total expense of about $250 to the theatre 
Query Mark Larkin at the Pickford-Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 

See Page 15 for pictures and more details of 
the Athletic Angle. 


ii 


His finest achievement”-San Francisco Chronicle 


















JJD-10—Four Column Ad MATS ONLY (Mat Thirty Cents) 



The Love Story 
of a Bold 
Buccaneer 


TheBlacK Pirale 


Doubloons! Pieces of eight! 
Pirates! Buried Treasure! 

Yo! Ho! But here’s a tale 
to carry you back over the 
years* 

From 7 to 77 — a swash¬ 
buckling yarn, salty, exciting 
that will thrill you with its 
rousing action and rare 
romance. 



Photographed in Technicolor 


Doug was never so fine. 

A glorious figure sweeping 
through this true pirat^ 
story wreaking his venge¬ 
ance on the boisterous 
buccaneers of the seven 
seas. 

There’s villainy buckets of 
it! And a love story as 
beautiful as the girl herself. 


Be a Pirate For a Day and Drive All Cares Away 


“Another high romance” — Kansas city star 


















ATTRACTIVE ART ADS*—Each a Magnet 



JJD-6—Two-Col. Ad MATS ONLY (Mat 10 cents) 


JJ-9—Two-Col. Line MATS ONLY (Mat 10 cents) 


“A great adventure” — Boston Post 

















































JJD-2—One-Col.Ad (Cut 30c;Mat5c) 


Another Page of “Punch” Ads* 


JJD-8—Two-Col. Ad (Cut 50c; Mat 10c) 



DOUGLAS 

FAIRBANKS 

TMacR 

Pirate 

The Adventure of a Lifetime! 

A whoop ’em up, soaked in the sea, 
buccaneering yarn with love and vivid 
romance always present. 

Come and live those pirate dreams of 
long ago. Come and see The Black Pirate 
capture a merchant ship single handed 
to win his spurs. 

Yo! Ho! All ye 
from 7 to 70 renew 
your youth and be 
a pirate bold! 


Photographed in 
|Technicolor 





A good constructive contest 
could be worked out with the 
board of education of your biggest 
school for a series of essays on the 
real pirates — Morgan, Kidd, 
Roberts, Avery, etc., tying up 
with the picture. For a reward 
you could give a small silver oar 
mounted as a desk or mantel orna¬ 
ment. 

The silver oar was the emblem of 
a pirate execution and was always 
carried at the head of the proces¬ 
sion which marched with the 
pirate to the gallows where he 
was to be hanged. Perhaps also 
a Jolly Roger that would be good 
for a decoration in a boy’s room 
would make a suitable prize offer¬ 
ing. 


A Pirate Ball 

Tie up with some society club 
and a newspaper to stage a pirate 
ball, the proceeds to go to charity. 
This will give a chance for a two 
or three weeks’ campaign of pub¬ 
licity, and also the opportunity to 
feature “Walking the plank,” 
“Burying Treasure,” and that 
sort of thing at the ball. A Pirate 
waltz could require the women to 
walk the plank into the arms of 
their partners. The ball could 
be a costume affair, elaborately 
done. 


Sea Chantey Prize 

Offer prize for best sea chantey 
dealing with the picture. Tie 
this one up with a newspaper. 
Let it offer the prize and publish 
one poem every day during the 
progress of the contest. 

“Taking the Town” 

Maybe you can have a gang 
of Black Pirates swoop down on 
the city hall—by arrangements— 
raise the Jolly Roger on the flag¬ 
staff and capture the town. If 
you have several houses under the 
same management, get some mo¬ 
tion picture stuff of this and use 
it to stimulate interest. 


DOUGLAS 

FAIRBANKS 
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“TJieBlack 
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Discovered! 

A Buried Treasure of 
Youthful Happiness 
Adventure — Romance 

Come search for it with this 
most glorious of all pirates. 
Come dig up—the thrill 
and joy of those days, when 
imagination ran wild with 
a thirst for buccaneering. 
To see The Black Pirate is 
to enjoy the thrill of thrills. 
Satisfy the ambition of a 
lifetime by being a pirate 
bold or a pirate’s sweetheart 
—just for an evening. 


“Best of the sea films”— Los Angeles Express 


























MORE SEAT-SELLING AIDS 




Lithographed Twenty-four Sheet Block Poster (Price $2.00) 


“Lusty, constantly exciting”— Boston Herald 




























HERE’S A DOUG STUNT FEATURE 
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These Half-Tone Scene Cuts 
Draw ’em to the Box-Office 



Doubly Fair bonkf in The Black Pirate 

JJ-1—One-Col. Scene JJ-3—One-Col. Portrait 

(Cut 30c; Mat 5c) (Cut 30c; Mat 5c) 
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Doudlaf Faivhankf 
in "Th<? Slack Pirate 
JJ-2—One-Col. Scene 

( Pnt • Mot 


New 

Two-Color 

Heralds 

These heralds, with a new treat¬ 
ment that is specially attractive, 
have been prepared for Douglas 
Fairbanks in “The Black Pirate”. 

Order direct from 

THE LONGACRE PRESS 
Incorporated 

427-431 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Prices: 

1,000 to 5,000 at $3.75 per M. 
6,000 to 10,000 at $3.50 per M. 
11,000 and over at $3.25 per M. 
Dating extra at $1.25 per M. 

Send Money Order or New York 
Draft, or Longacre Press will 
send parcel-post C.O.D. charges 
collect. 

NOTE —Do not order from 
United Artists Corp. 



Douglas Fairbanks in The Black. Pirate 


JJ-12—Three-Column Scene (Cut 75 cents > Mat 20 cents) 


“The greatest picture maker ”—London chronicle 





















HALF-TONE CUTS 
AS PUBLICITY AIDS 


Douglay Fairbanks in "The Black Pirate” 

JJ-6—Two-Col. Scene (Cut 50c; Mat 10c) 


Douglas Fairbanks 

JJ-7—Two-Col. Portrait (Cut 50c; Mat 10c) 


Douglai 'Fait'bankf in The Black Pirate' 

JJ-5—Two-Col. Scene MATS ONLY (Mat 10c) 


NEW STAR PORTRAITS 

of Douglas Fairbanks available in 5 x 7 direct from the 
negative, without advertising text, and with autograph im¬ 
printed, at $3.50 per hundred from the 

STERN PHOTO ADVERTISING CO. 

136 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Order direct from Stern Photo Advertising Co. in lots 
of not less than 100. Send Money Order or New York 
Draft; or receive them Parcel Post C.O.D., charges collect. 
Note:—Do not order from United Artists Corporation. 


“Another forward stride — New York Times 












Hand Colored Lobby Dis pl ay Cards 
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Set of Eight 
11x14 

Lobby Cards 


Price per Set, 75 cents 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in nm BLACK PIRATE 
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Set of Two 


22x28 


Lobby Cards 
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Each Card 40c 
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Set of Two 80c 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS in ^Jie BIACK PIRATE 































Douglas Fairbanks Has 
Wrought a Showman’s 
Box Office Ideal 



Based upon Douglas Fairbanks’ great photoplay 
and illustrated with scenes from it. 


HERE’S THE BOOK! 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, N. Y., have 
issued a special photoplay edition of “The Black 
Pirate” novelization, with wide distribution through 
all of the popular priced book counters. 

Here is a great tie-up. Bound in cloth, the book 
has a jacket in four colors and is illustrated with 
eight full-page scenes from the Douglas Fairbanks 
photoplay. Get after your dealers for effective co¬ 
operation. 


E XHIBITORS duly licensed to exhibit the 
pictures mentioned herein are authorized 
to use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploiting the pictures named herein and for no 
other purpose. 

The use of such advertising material and ideas 
by all other persons is prohibited. 

Copyright, 1926, by UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 

New York 


ADDED IDEAS 


You can do a version of 
the tried and proven Raffles 
gag. Stage a search for the 
“Black Pirate.” A man in 
costume should put this 
across for you on the down¬ 
town streets as a tie-up with 
a newspaper. The person 
who captures The Black Pir¬ 
ate must have a copy of the 
newspaper; or he must be 
able to recite two lines that 
rhyme which appeared that 
day in the “Black Pirate” 
story in the newspaper: or he 
must be able to show a cer¬ 
tain classified ad in the news¬ 
paper which offers a reward, 
or a certain Black Pirate line 
in some department store ad. 

LIBRARY TIE-UP 

Public libraries are giving 
more attention nowadays to 
stimulation of research and 
reading as suggested by good 
motion pictures. 

Provide your public library 
with “The Black Pirate” 
stills for a display of pirate 
books. You might cooper¬ 
ate further by printing a 
book list on your program, or 
in the form of a book mark. 

FOR ART STORES 

There is a perfect boom in 
prints and models of old time 
ships in the art stores. Ar¬ 
range with one or more of 
them to display such goods in 
a tie-up with “The Black 
Pirate.” 

WORDS COMPETITION 

Conduct a contest for the 
largest number of words to 
be formed out of the letters 
in the title to the picture. It 
is always sure fire. 


JJD-1—One-Col. Ad 
(Cut 30c; Mat 5c) 
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HA! HA! 

HA! HA! 

That’s a Funny One 

Make me walk the plank? 
What do I care. 

Steal My girl? 

Yo! Ho! Try and do it. 
And so goes The Black 
Pirate to greet all dangers. 
A smile on his face— 

A twinkle in his eye— 
And love in his heart. 

Come and dare with this 
rollicking prince of pirates. 
MEN— Here’s your thrill! 
LADIES— Here’s romance! 


“It's marvelous” —Boston Telegram 





























The Music Score 


Orchestral accompaniment for 
“THE BLACK PIRATE” is in 
sheet music form as follows: 


LONG SCORE (17 Pieces) 


1. Piano-Conduc¬ 
tor 

2. First Violin 

3. Second Violin 

4. Viola 

5. Cello 

6. Bass 

7. Harp 

8. Flute and 
Piccolo 

9. Oboe 

10. First and Sec¬ 
ond Clarinet Bb 


11. Bassoon 

12. First and Sec¬ 
ond Horns 

13. First and Sec¬ 
ond Trumpets 
Bb 

14. Trombone 

15. Drums 

16. Duplicate 
Piano 

17. Duplicate First 
Violin 


SHORT SCORE:—Consists of 
one Piano-Organ part and 
one Violin part. 

(Scores should be ordered from 
United Artists Corp. Exchanges) 




Order Blanks 

The Accessory Order Blank 
for Douglas Fairbanks in “THE 
BLACK PIRATE” is obtain¬ 
able from any United Artists 
Corporation Exchange. 

Or —You can make out your 
own order from the identifica¬ 
tion numbers and prices in this 
campaign book. 

Trailers 

The Most Beautiful Trailer Ever 
Offered—All Scenes in 
Exquisite Color. 

Trailers on “The Black Pirate” 
can be ordered by exhibitors direct 
from National Screen Service, Inc. 
—No. 126 West 46th Street, New 
York City; No. 845 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or 917 S. Olive 
Street, Los Angeles. 


You Must Show This 
To Your Operator 


Since Technicolor film can be scratched on either side, the operator 
must be sure that ALL projector rollers, including upper and lower maga¬ 
zine rollers, turn freely and that nothing rubs against either side of the film. 
You are particularly warned against the lower oil drip pan, sometimes pro¬ 
vided as a special fitting on Simplex Machines, which cups around the crank 
shaft. If this pan is not properly installed it will damage ordinary film and 
will, of course be especially harmful to film coated on both sides. If it is 
found to be rubbing against the film it must be removed. 

CENTERING FILM IN APERTURE: 

In order that the blank spots at the lower edges of each 
frame of Technicolor film shall not show on the screen it is 
necessary that the film be accurately centered in the projector 
aperture. The adjustment is made by the lateral guide rollers 
at the top of the aperture. If the spot shows on the right ad¬ 
just the rollers to the left until the spot disappears and vice- 
versa. 

THREADING: 

Technicolor film has emulsion, or pictures, on both sides. 
It is shipped from the factory with an ordinary single coated 
leader on both ends, which will serve to indicate which side 
should go towards the light in the projector, that is to say, if 
the reel is judged by the leader, it will thread correctly . If 
the leaders become detached correct threading can be deter¬ 
mined in the following manner: Hold the film so the pictures 
appear right side up and with the red mark at the side of the 
picture at your left. The side corresponding to the emulsion 
side in ordinary film will now be turned towards you. 

SPLICING: 

In splicing the film, scrape one end to show red, and the 
other end to show green, and cement the scraped sides together. 

SPEED IN PROJECTION 

In projecting film done in natural colors, the best results 
are obtained by maintaining an average speed of 87^4 feet per 
minute. 

LIGHTING: 

The beautiful screen results obtainable with this color film 
can be seriously marred by using too little or too much light 
on the screen. The operator should investigate this point for 
himself and determine the best results. 


The Exact Length of “THE BLACK PIRATE” is 8490 Feet 


“Thrilling, exquisitely photographed”— n. y. News 
























United Artists Corporation 

ACCESSORY ORDER BLANK FOR 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

IN 


“THE BLACK PIRATE” 


SEND TO: 

Manager _ 

Name of Theatre _ 

Town - State- 


How 

Many 

POSTERS (Lithographed) 

One Sheet, No. 1, 12 cents. 

One Sheet, No. 2, 12 cents. 

Three Sheet, No. 1, 36 cents. 

Three Sheet, No. 2, 36 cents. 

Six Sheet, 72 cents. 

Twenty-four Sheet, Pictorial, $2.00. 

Twenty-four Sheet, Block, $2.00 . 

LOBBY DISPLAY PHOTOS 

Hand colored, 22x28 (two in set), 40 cents each. 


Amount 


80 cents per set 

Hand colored, 11x14, (eight in set), 75 cents per set.. 
Black and white squeegee photos for newspapers 

(twenty-five in set), 10 cents each, $2.50 a set_ 

Black and white squeegee photos for lobby display, 
(twenty-five in set), 10 cents each, $2.50 a set.... 

SLIDE No. 1, 15 cents. 

SLIDE No. 2, 15 cents. 

WINDOW CARDS (Lithographed). Price 10 cents... 
SCENE AND SPECIAL CUTS 

JJ-1—One-Col. Scene (Cut, 30c; Mat, 5c). 

JJ-2—One-Col. Scene (Cut, 30c; Mat, 5c). 

JJ-3—One-Col. Portrait (Cut, 30c; Mat, 5c). 

JJ-4—Two-Col. Scene (Cut, 50c; Mat, 10c). 

JJ-5—Two-Col. Scene MATS ONLY (Mat, 10c).. 

JJ-6—Two-Col. Scene (Cut, 50c; Mat, 10c). 

JJ-7—Two-Col. Portrait (Cut, 50c; Mat, 10c). 

JJ-8—Two-Col. Line MATS ONLY (Mat, 10c).. 
JJ---—Two-Col. Line MATS ONLY (Mat, 10c).. 
JJ-10—Two-Col. Contest (3 scenes on one mat, 10c). 
JJ-11—Two-Col. Cartoon MATS ONLY (Mat, 10c) 

JJ-12—Three-Col. Scene (Cut, 75c; Mat, 20c). 

JJ-13—5-Col. Spl. Athletic MAT ONLY (Mat 30c) 
ADVERTISING CUTS 

JJD-1—One-Col. Ad. (Cut, 30c; Mat, 5c). 

JJD-2—One-Col. Ad (Cut, 30c; Mat, 5c). 

JJD-3—One-Col. Ad (3 on Mat, 5c). 

JJD-4—Two-Col. Ad, MAT ONLY (Mat, 10c)... 
JJD-5—Two-Col. Ad, MAT ONLY (Mat, 10c)... 
jjD-6—Two-Col. Ad, MAT ONLY (Mat, 10c)... 

JJD-7—Two-Col. Ad (Cut, 50c; Mat, 10c). 

JJD-8—Two-Col. Ad (Cut, 50c; Mat, 10c). 

JJD-9—Three-Col. Ad (Cut, 75c; Mat, 20c). 

JJD-10—Four-Col. Ad, MATS ONLY (Mat, 30c). 
JJD-11—Three-Col. Ad, MATS ONLY (Mat, 20c) 


MATS— 

How Many 


Ask About the New Colored Insert Card—Size 14x36—Price 25c each. 






























































The Opening Gun in Your Press Campaign 


IN “THE BUCK PIRATE” ARRIVES 

ANOTHER BIG FAIRBANKS SPECTACLE 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


“THE BLACK PIRATE 


7 7 


Story by 

ELTON THOMAS 
Adapted by 

JACK CUNNINGHAM 
Directed by 
ALBERT PARKER 
Photographed by 
HENRY SHARP 

RELEASED BY UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


THE PLAYERS 

MR. CHARLES STEVENS 
MR. JOHN WALLACE 
MR. FRED BECKER 
MR. CHARLES BELCHER 
MR. ANDERS RANDOLF MR. E. J. RATCLIFFE 

MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


MISS BILLIE DOVE 
MISS TEMPE PIGOTT 
MR. DONALD CRISP 
MR. SAM DE GRASSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN TECHNICOLOR 

PRODUCTION PERSONNEL 

Robert Fairbanks, General Manager; Theodore Reed, Manager of Produc¬ 
tion ; Lotta Woods, Scenario Editor; Dr. Arthur Woods, Research 
Director; Dwight Franklin and Robert Nichols, Consultants; 

Carl Oscar Borg, Supervising Art Director ; Edward M. 

Langley and Jack Holden, Associate Artists; Mor¬ 
timer Wilson, Musical Score; Arthur Ball 
and George Cave, Technicolor Staff; 

P. H. L. Wilson, Marine Tech¬ 
nician ; William Nolan, 

Film Cutter. 

A knife between his teeth, a burly pirate sat on a strand, tearing the 
rings from the fingers of limp bodies borne past him. He had just taken 
a treasure-laden ship with his cut-throat crew. He had lashed the merchant 
crew to the masts, lit a powder fuse to the magazine, and then pushed off 
to an island to watch the ship blow up. 

Only two persons survived this explosion—a gentleman of high degree 
and his youthful son. Although this young man succeeded in getting his 
father ashore on the island, the elder died in his arms, and thereupon the 
son took a solemn vow to avenge his loss. 

Ascending a low rise from his father’s grave, the young man discovered 
the pirate band burying treasure. Walking into their midst he proposed to 
join them as his only means to escape from the island. When they demanded 
his qualifications he challenged their best fighter, their murderous leader, 
and dispatched him in combat. The fellow’s fickle lieutenants at once wished 
to accept the new comer. But the villainous second mate objected upon the 
ground that it would be wise to test him. At this the young man offered to 
prove his mettle by taking a ship single-handed. 

His challenge was accepted, and much to the surprise of all, the young 
man, unaided, took the very next ship they met. Disguising himself as a 
fisherman, he boarded the vessel from a small boat after fouling the rudder. 
He knocked out the helmsman, scampered into the rigging and slit the sails 
as he passed from mast to mast, finally arriving on the forecastle where he 
trained two cannon on the crew and held them at bay. Thus he won the 
undisputed right to join the band, and he was forthwith dubbed “The Black 

Among the passengers of the captured ship was a beautiful girl for 
whom the pirate crew drew lots. It was her misfortune to be won by the 
villainous second mate. Upon seeing her, the Black Pirate immediately fell 
in love, and his problem thenceforth was to protect her. This he did by 
suggesting that she be held a day, unharmed, for ransom. The captured 
ship was dispatched to fetch this ransom. 

As the boat left, the Black Pirate smuggled aboard a note, summoning aid 
to take the pirates. Thus would the young man avenge his father’s death. 
But the second mate’s henchman aboard the vessel blew it up that night. 

While attempting to rescue the girl, the Black Pirate was discovered by 
the scheming second officer, and denounced to the crew. He was made to 
walk the plank. 

From the beginning, however, a Scottish third mate had been the Black 
Pirate’s friend, and his last favor was to make it possible for the condemned 
man to slit his bonds and swim. The Black Pirate finally reached the main¬ 
land, made his way to a friendly town, returned with a ship and men, and 
captured the pirate vessel, thus saving the girl. 


Vivid Adventure in the Days of 
Morgan New Topic of Screen’s 
Most Active Romantic Hero, 
Filmed This Time in Color 

In presenting “The Black Pirate” 

which is coming to the .~. 

Theatre.Douglas Fairbanks 

is up to one of his pioneering tricks 
again. The film is in natural color, and a 
vast improvement, we are told, over past 
efforts at presenting color. “Doug” has 
picked out tones which are calculated 
to rest the eye—principally browns and 
greens and their complements. And all 
the color is selected in accordance with 
its dramatic value. Four months of 
experimental work was done along this 
line before a crank was turned on pro¬ 
duction. 

The story is an original from the 
facile pen of Mr. Elton Thomas. All 
me “yo-hoes” and “avasts” of 17th cen¬ 
tury piracy are in “The Black Pirate”, 
along with everything that any pirate 
ever did, from burying treasure to walk¬ 
ing the plank. Without being specific, 
Fairbanks chose the Southern Seas as 
his locale, thus giving his adventure 
plenty of sea room. Albert Parker 
was custodian of the megaphone on 
“The Black Pirate.” 

Billie Dove, that lovely young lead¬ 
ing lady who is rapidly heading for 
stardom, furnishes the pulchritude in 
this picture and also Doug’s motive for 
cleaning up a couple of shiploads of 
pirates. 

Mr. Fairbanks opens this picture, we 
are told, where most of them end,—with 
the freebooters blowing up a galleon 
along with the passengers, cargo and 
crew. After this placid incident things 
get exciting, and the first thing we 
know the star is the black pirate, rowing 
about and capturing ships single-handed 
and all that. All told two ships are 
blown up, and one is sunk under fire. 
The hero is made to walk the plank, 
and just how he extricated himself from 
that unhappy predicament after his 
hands have been tied behind his back 
is quite a story in itself. After view¬ 
ing this film there no doubt will be an 
exodus of small boys to the equatorial 
seas of various vacant lots and back 
yards to dig for the huge quantities of 
doubloons and pieces of eight that 
“Doug’s” pirates bury. 

With a story flavored by the tang of 
the sea and highly spiced with Fair- 
banksian stunts and the wildest sort of 
adventure, along with a pleasing ro¬ 
mance, it would seem that much -is in 
store for those who go do\yn to the 
screen in cushioned chairs to watch the 
unfoldment of flickering fantasies. 

The cast for the picture is of very 
compact dimensions. There are only 
two women in the piece,—Billie Dove 
and Tempe Pigott, the latter in the role 
-of maid to the heroine. Other featured 
players include Anders Randolf as pi¬ 
rate captain; Sam De Grasse as the 
villainous pirate, and Donald Crisp as 
a genial kind of pirate. In support of 
these are some 500 of as wicked-look¬ 
ing freebooters as ever stepped out of 
a story book. 


A DRAMATIC FLASH 

OF COLOR TEMPO 


In Douglas Fairbanks’ new photo¬ 
play “The Black Pirate”, a vivid, 
swashbuckling affair of the Spanish 
Main, the Technicolor process has 
been used to heighten the dramatic 
effect in an unusual way. 

Up to the climax—which is the 
blowing up of an expensive, especial¬ 
ly designed Spanish galleon—the col¬ 
oring is in a somewhat minor key, 
unobtrusive, muted, yet picturesque 
and pleasing. 

But when the galleon is resolved 
into its component parts by a movie 
explosion, there is a climactic splurge 
into primary tintings. Vivid reds 
sprawl over the film. A slightly less 
vivid yellow makes its evening bow 
to the audience. In short, when the 
action takes on sudden violent move¬ 
ment the coloring turns from the 
mild to a sublimely dramatic flash. 


FAIRBANKS BOOKED 
WITH HUGE PICTURE 

“The Black Pirate,” This Sea¬ 
son’s Tremendous Success 
of the Star, Coming 

Good news! Douglas Fairbanks opens 

at the.Theatre, on. 

in “The Black Pirate.” 

This picture, a new Fairbanks super¬ 
production, is laid in that part of the 
southern seas known in the Seventeenth 
century as the Pirate’s Main, where 
Morgan and his blood-thirsty rovers 
had their secret island, on which they 
hid the tribute exacted at guns’ points 
from traders and. travelers. 

It is said that Fairbanks has never 
before had such a fitting vehicle for his 
blithe sort of adventuring. He plays 
the part of a young nobleman, who 
swears to avenge the killing of his 
father by pirates. This he does in a 
series of exciting episodes, that demand 
every known variety of dueling, fight¬ 
ing, and daredevil cleverness. He cap¬ 
tures a big ship single-handed, steals 
the heroine from the villains, and fights 
his way through the ranks of the cut¬ 
throats. 

“The Black Pirate” is rated the fastest 
moving story Fairbanks ever made, and 
this is a promise of considerable speed. 
Starting with the blowing up of a ship 
and maintaining an explosive tempo 
throughout, this picture should afford 
all the interest and suspense forecast 
for it. 

Fairbanks’ production is the first pic¬ 
ture of such magnitude to be made in 
color, and marks an entirely new de¬ 
parture in this regard through its elimi¬ 
nation of all glaring hues. It is claimed 
that he has succeeded in incorporating 
color into this film in such a bewitching 
fashion that the spectator is completely 
charmed by it, and sees it only as one 
sees a panorama in real life. 

The star’s leading lady is the beauti¬ 
ful Billie Dove, she and Tempe Pigott 
as a duenna make up the entire femi¬ 
nine contingent. Donald Crisp, famous 


as an actor and director, has an in¬ 
teresting Scottish character part. Sam 
de Grasse, Anders Randolf, Charles 
Belcher, Roy Coulson» John Wallace 
and Charles Stevens complete a cast 
that in type and ability are well fitted 
for their picturesque roles. The film 
was directed by Albert Parker, to whom 
much credit is given for the handling 
of the many gripping situations of 
Fairbanks’ most pretentious picture, 
which has been hailed by tremendous 
patronage during its New York and 
London premiere engagements. 


There are only seventy-eight titles 
in “The Black Pirate,” which has but 
750 scenes, a small number for its 
length, considering that some film 
productions of the same footage have 
from 1,000 to 3,000 scenes. The pic¬ 
ture was photographed in nine weeks, 
five weeks being spent on exteriors. 

A huge tank, holding 700,000 gal¬ 
lons of water, was built by Douglas 
Fairbanks to hold boats used for 
close-ups in “The Black Pirate.” 


























More “Black Pirate” Advance Material 


Orchestration of Motion 
Plays Practical Role 

Laws of Movement Relating to Suggestion Applied 
in Filming of “The Black Pirate” 


When the new Douglas Fairbanks film, “The Black Pirate,” has its 
local premiere, picture goers will have opportunity to watch for examples 
of the “orchestration of motion,” as it is described by Robert Nichols, an 
English poet, who has been helping on the Fairbanks lot. 

The “orchestration of motion” becomes clearer when examples of the 
application are related. While “The Black Pirate” was in the making, it 
was desired to have one ship pass another at rapid speed. In order to 
accent the impression of speed, Nichols suggested that a line of men be 
placed on the deck of the moving craft, pulling on a rope in the opposite 
direction to that in which the vessel was proceeding. The backward move¬ 
ment of the men produced the effect of a swifter forward movement of the 
boat, contrasts of motion being responsible. 

In the preparatory scene wherein the plank, which Mr. Fairbanks as 
the hero was forced to walk, was being laid over the side of the ship, 
Nichols again came forward with a suggestion. 

“Instead of pushing the plank out flat,” he said, “stand it on end and 
lower it with a motion that completely crosses the screen. This will antici¬ 
pate Mr. Fairbanks’ movement when he walks slowly out on the plank and 
plunges into the sea. Also, have the men, who nail the end of the plank 
to the deck, swing their sledges in full, slow circular sweeps. Thus every 
movement will contribute to the upbuilding of the drama in the scene.” 

This, naturally, is a very tense moment in the picture and one where 
there should be nothing to break the intensity of the scene. Despite this, 
however, there was a slight let-down during the short interval which elapsed 
while the star was approaching the plank. This Nichols covered by intro¬ 
ducing sound. The effect was obtained by placing a drummer at the head 
of the plank to drum the victim into the sea. The slight movement of the 
drummer’s hands held the attention of the eye and this, plus the psychologi¬ 
cal suggestion of sound, served to accentuate the dramatic suspense. 


FAIRBANKS NEXT IN 
GREATNEW PICTURE 

“The Black Pirate” Goes Into 
Real of Rousing Buccaneer 
Adventure on the Spanish 
Main 

Whenever the announcement comes 
that Douglas Fairbanks has done an¬ 
other motion picture, the question is im¬ 
mediately asked, “What is it this time?” 

Fairbanks, through his pioneering 
work on the screen, is looked to for 
cinematic innovations. His leadership 
in the production field is undisputed, due 
to his record of past achievements. The 
films with which he has commanded 
much attention are—his “Robin Hood,” 
his “The Thief of Bagdad” “Don Q” 
and others. 

Now he comes forth again with an¬ 
other very speedy adventure story in 
color. It is “The Black Pirate,” a story 
of 17th century piracy. 

“Who can think cJf a pirate story 
and not think of color?” Doug asked 
. when questioned as to why he had made 
’ .is decision. “The days of the pirates 
constitute perhaps the most colorful 
period of history, a fact lending itself 
naturally to color treatment.” 

The locale of the story is in Tropi¬ 
cal seas. In the beginning, the star is 
not a pirate. In fact, he becomes a pi¬ 
rate through force of circumstances. 
The story deals with his innumerable 
adventures in avenging the death of his 
father who dies as the result of hard¬ 
ships inflicted by sea rovers. There is 
a lovely girl to be rescued, for which 
role Billie Dove was selected, and in 
the end she succumbs to a Fairbanksian 
wooing with much delicacy and grace. 
The story resounds with the clash of 
cutlasses, and carries with it the whine 
of the wind and the swing of the sea. 

The cast was selected with usual 
Fairbanks care, every attention being 
devoted to the types. There are only 
two women in the piece, Billie Dove 
and Tempe Pigott. Among the men, 
whose histrionic ability ranks high, are 
Anders Randolf as the pirate Captain, 
Donald Crisp as a one-armed pirate, 
Sam De Grasse as a sinister second 
mate, Charles Stevens, Charles Bel¬ 
cher, A1 MacQuarrie and others. The 
pirate crew is made up of ex-pugilists, 
wrestlers, cow-punchers and others 
whose fearsome faces might well strike 
terror to the heart of any law-abiding 
voyager. 

“The Black Pirate” will be shown 
first in this city as a United Artists re¬ 
lease at the .. with an 

elaborate presentation. 


The largest swimming pool in the 
West was built at the Pickford-Fair- 
banks Studio for certain scenes for 
“The Black Pirate.” It holds 700,00(X 
gallons of water. 

There are six principal villains in 
“The Black Pirate” and one beautiful 
Princess. Billie Dove plays the Prin¬ 
cess, and the villains are Sam de 
Grasse, Donald Crisp, Anders Ran¬ 
dolf, Charles Stevens, Charles M. 
Belcher and Roy Coulson. 


HAILING FAIRBANKS 
IN “BLACK PIRATE” 

High and Dazzling Adventure 
on the Sea Brings Glamorous 
Picture as Newest Offering 


With the news that Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ latest screen offering, “The Black 
Pirate,” will be the feature attraction 

at the . Theatre starting 

. comes the added word 

that this picture is entirely in color 
and ranks as one of the most elaborate 
cinema spectacles of the year. 

Fairbanks is as usual the romantic 
adventurer achieving no end of thrills 
through his hazardous, always inimi¬ 
table, and frequently amusing “stunts”. 
His ingenuity and athletic prowess are 
big factors in his struggle to win a 
captured damsel from a shipload of 
blood-thirsty pirates. This situation 
forms the drama of the play as well as 
the backbone of the story. 

As was the case with the highly popular 
“Robin Hood” and “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad”, the story of “The Black Pirate” 
is an original from the pen of Elton 
Thomas. It was adapted to the screen 
by Jack Cunningham, scenarist f@r 
“Don Q”, “The Covered Wagon” and 
many other noteworthy pictures. Di¬ 
rection is by Albert Parker, who has di¬ 
rected several Fairbanks’ features. 


Never before in his career, in the 
opinion of critics, has the star appeared 
in a photoplay vehicle that has given 
him such splendid opportunity for his¬ 
trionic and interest compelling art. The 
fact that the picture is in color has 
made possible splendid atmosphere be¬ 
sides. 

“The Black Pirate” comes heralded 
as presenting everything for general 
audience entertainment—high adventure, 
appealing romance, gripping melodrama 
and mystifying intrigue. 


“D0UG’S”NEW TREAT 

Douglas Fairbanks is again the 
cinema pioneer. In this instance he 
is exploring the realm of color pho¬ 
tography, and it is said that “The 
Black Pirate,” the screen production 
he is now releasing is easily another 
outstanding novelty. 

It was made after five months of 
preliminary scientific research. In ad¬ 
dition to its actual color, it glows 
with the color of romance and ad¬ 
venture, of heaving ships and rolling 
seas, pieces-of-eight and plank-walk¬ 
ing pirates. It will quicken the pulse 
of everyone who has read and 

dreamed of the days of piracy. The 
Technicolor process by which this 

film is being made stands as another 
triumph for American ingenuity. 

“The Black Pirate” comes to the 

.!.i... theatre . 


BOWLEGS FEATURED 
IN “BLACK PIRATE” 

The Squat Figure of Each Sea 
Outlaw Was Picked to Look 
the Part 

Bowlegs were at a premium in 
Hollywood all the time that Douglas 
Fairbanks was making “The Black 
Pirate,” scheduled as the next fea¬ 
ture at the ..•. 

theatre. 

“Doug” decided that pirates are not 
pirates unless their lower limbs have 
the contour of a parabola or an over¬ 
sized ostrich egg. For that reason 
the extras in his picture were chosen 
not for manly beauty but for the 
breadth of distance between their 
knees. No doubt they make a gro¬ 
tesque spectacle, with knives between 
their teeth, bandanas encasing their 
heads, earrings dangling from their 
ears, and boots hanging at half-mast. 

Fairbanks’ new production certain¬ 
ly is a great novelty. Color photog¬ 
raphy, as “Doug” used it, will prob¬ 
ably prove a surprise to those who 
have no idea of what can be done 
with color on the screen. He aimed 
to avoid glaring colors. This does 
not mean that you will be uncon¬ 
scious of color, according to advance 
announcements concerning the pic¬ 
ture; it does mean, however, that you 
will not be distracted by color. It 
will be more as if you were looking 
out of a window at nature itself. The 
bright colors used are, we are told, 
for dramatic effect only. 

Billie Dove is cast in chief support 
of this new offering. The only other 
woman in the cast is Tempe Pigott, 
in the role of maid to the heroine. 
Doug’s three principal male supports 
are Donald Crisp, Anders Randolf 
and Sam de Grasse, as a trio of cut¬ 
throat pirates that would have awed 
Captain Kidd. 


LOVE INTEREST IN 
FAIRBANKS PICTURE 

For the first time since Douglas 
Fairbanks has been in motion pictures 
he has produced a photoplay in which 
only two women appear. It is “The 
Black Pirate,” to be shown at the 

... theatre, starting 

next . 

The women seen in this production 
are Billie Dove, leading lady, and 
Tempe Pigott, maid to the heroine. 

The fact that only two feminine 
players appear is accounted for by 
the nature of the story which is ro¬ 
mantic in the extreme. “The Black 
Pirate” is a rip-roaring tale of the 
sea, reflecting the spirit of Seven¬ 
teenth Century piracy, and in conse¬ 
quence is dominated by men. But the 
adventure of the star is a rapid fire 
love affair. 

Billie Dove, her exquisite beauty 
standing forth in sharp contrast 
against the rugged background 
formed by several hundred pictur¬ 
esque pirates, is said to present her 
very best screen interpretation. 






















Lively Advance and Feature Stories^ 


SEARCHED LONG FOR 
A SCREEN HEROINE 

Billie Dove Chosen Out of a 
Thousand Girls for “The 
Black Pirate” 


For two months Douglas Fair¬ 
banks sought a leading lady for “The 
Black Pirate,” which is coming to 

the . theatre. He 

wanted a tall, stately girl to play the 
part of an unsophisticated Princess 
of two hundred years ago. 

That girl was finally found. She is 
Billie Dove, and she won out in 
competition in which more than one 
■thousand girls were considered. Miss 
Dove, born and educated in New 
York, was deemed the ideal type for 
the role. 

“Miss Dove was chosen after two 
months of tests,” Douglas Fairbanks 
stated. “We tried girls with screen 
experience and without. We tried 
blondes and brunettes, and made 
thorough search for just the right 
type. 

“Her success, however, is no reflec¬ 
tion upon the other girls who tried 
for the part. Many of them were 
talented, and all of the girls given 
screen tests were beautiful. Miss 
Dove seemed to best represent just 
the type we wanted, and her screen 
tests in color were marvelous. 

“Much good has come of tl?e com¬ 
petition, too. Several girls, some of 
them without screen experience, have 
been given contracts by other com¬ 
panies as the result of their tests with 
us.” 

Billie Dove is five feet six inches 
tall, is slender and graceful, and has 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. Her 
screen experience has extended over 
a period of four years, during which 
time she has played many important 
roles. 


Recreation an Aid 

In Photoplay Work 


A casual visitor to the Pickford- 
Fairbanks studio might think that 
Douglas Fairbanks’ policy is “never let 
business interfere with pleasure.” Husky 
young men can be seen putting the 
shot, vaulting bars or swimming in the 
big pool at almost any hour of the day. 
And “Doug” is usually the ringleader 
of the group. 

Nevertheless, it is not “all play and 
no work” there. In fact, strenuous 
periods of recreation comprise Doug’s 
method of maintaining the morale of 
his organization. The games that keep 
the star and his co-worker in trim for 
the exacting work they do in pictures 
also aid concentration in that work. 


Tournaments that are held on the 
Doug” court (“Doug” is a game in¬ 
vented by Fairbanks, a combination of 
tennis and battledore and shuttlecock) 
arouse the keenest rivalry between the 
Fairbanks and Pickford staffs. 

And the pictures that are turned out 
on the lot give the answer to this 
spirit of competition. One example is 
“The Black Pirate” now showing at 
the ..* Theatre. 

“The moments of play which we al¬ 
low ourselves in the studio, get results 
in our work,” says Fairbanks. “It 
helps to lighten our task, and when we 
do that,we have accomplished what em¬ 
ployers everywhere are striving for.” 


London “Times” Waxes Sprightly 

In Reviewing “The Black Pirate” 

It remained for the traditionally sedate Old World journal, 
The Times, of London, England, to step out of the conventional 
fashion of motion picture reviews and to treat a new production 
in a gay, adventuresome spirit appropriate to the theme. The 
picture, “The Black Pirate,” has been given by The Times, a 
review not only in a bright and original vein, but also in a marvel¬ 
ous specimen of English, which tells in a most graphic manner the 
atmosphere and story of Douglas Fairbanks’ new photoplay—all 
masterfully getting its effects without the use of adjectives. As a 
literary model, this review, sent from the London premiere, is 
worth reprinting. 


“JOLLY ROGER” FLIES 
ON CIVILIZED SEAS 


Douglas Fairbanks and his gang of 
trusty buccaneers got their sea legs fully 
adjusted on a voyage out into the 
Pacific to make long shots of galleons 
going bust and other free-booting ac¬ 
tivities. It was when “The Black Pi¬ 
rate” was under production. 

Several weeks of sea duty was done 
by the cast, in which many of the most 
dramatic scenes of the story were shot. 
During their stay at sea the picture 
players were quartered aboard the 
Llewelyn J. Morse, famous old clipper 
ship, which Fairbanks bought and re¬ 
molded into a pirate craft. 

Albert Parker, director, and Fair¬ 
banks were accompanied by the follow¬ 
ing principals: Donald Crisp, Sam de 
Grasse, Charles Stevens, A1 MacQuar- 
rie, Charles Gorman, and Roy Coulson. 
Also a gang of prizefighters and wrest¬ 
lers who turned “pirate.” Between 
spells of working in the picture, they 
furnished considerable diversion in box¬ 
ing and wrestling bouts. 


“He can have nothing of boyhood 
surviving in him who has no pleasure 
in ‘The Black Pirate,’ ” says the critic. 
“The Spanish Main was never more 
perilous than when Mr. Fairbanks 
sailed it. If the pirates had but known 
of his presence, they would have 
abandoned their profession before 
daring to hold up the ship that con¬ 
tained him and his father—‘a gentle¬ 
man of high degree.’ Of what avail 
to lash the captured crew in bundles 
to the masts and lay a trail of gun¬ 
powder round them? To what pur¬ 
pose blow up the captured vessel and 
imagine your piratical triumph com¬ 
plete? 

“Somehow Mr. Fairbanks will es¬ 
cape and swim ashore with his dying 
father in his arms. The shore he 
strikes will inevitably belong to the 
island where the pieces of eight are 
hid. Having carved an oath of ven¬ 
geance on the paternal tombstone, he 
will watch the pirates digging for 
their hoard, will leap forward un¬ 
armed to enlist in their band, will de¬ 
feat their captain in single combat, 
and impress them all mightily (in 
spite of the scepticism of the villain¬ 
ous second mate) by swearng to cap¬ 
ture the next merchantman with his 
own unaided hand. 

“He does it, too. Behold, in the 
morning, the unfortunate merchant¬ 
man suspecting no danger from the 
young man who hails her. How is 
her crew to know that this is the 
film actor of the ocean, or that in 
five minutes he will have swum be¬ 
neath their stern and put their steer¬ 


ing gear out of order? How are mere 
sailors to Icompete with J a heroic 
gymnast who does not climb a mast 
by mere shrouds and lubber’s hole, 
but is swept aloft on the corner of 
a flapping canvas and descends with 
his great knife plunged in the ripping 
sails? In an instant they are sub¬ 
dued and the princess is a prisoner. 
But shall they all be blown up and 
the princess handed over to the sec¬ 
ond mate? Not if Mr. Fairbanks’ eye 
falls upon her, which most oppor¬ 
tunely it does. She shall be held to 
ransom—‘spotless and safe,’ until to¬ 
morrow’s noon. The captured ship, 
sent ashore with the pirates’ demands, 
will have had time to return by then. 

“Mr. Fairbanks, who is none other 
than the Duke of Arnoldo (you will 
recall that his late father was of high 
degree), sends ashore his ring with a 
demand of reinforcements. Noon will 
bring not ransom but rescue. But he 
has reckoned without the second 
mate, who reveals to the pirates that 
they are betrayed. There, after kisses 
of farewell, is Mr. Fairbanks walking 
the plank. As if a plank were any¬ 
thing to such as he! Can he not 
swim? Can he not mount a snow- 
white steed and ride over the sands 
by night? Can he not return, at the 
stroke of noon, with a legion of sec¬ 
ondary Fairbankses, who swim under 
water like a shoal of fish in a tank, 
and swarm over the bulwarks of the 
doomed pirate vessel? Nothing now 
but a formal introduction separates 
the Duke and the Princess. What 
fun it is—and all in colors, tool” 


DIRECTOR SEES THE 
COLOR FILMS TRIUMPH 

A new frontier is being crossed by the 
men in motion pictures who are now 
working in color, according to Albert 
Parker, who directed Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ new all-color film, “The Black 

Pirate,” coming to the.Theatre 

next ... 

“Many things are being discovered,” 
said Parker, “which are bound to have 
great bearing on picture production in 
the future, assuming of course that 
color photography is to encroach more 
and more upon black and white. In 
fact, it begins to appear now that not 
only will we have color photography 
but also stereoscopic effects on the 
screen. Present indications are that 
the big strides in picture making are to 
occur in the mechanical end of the busi¬ 
ness rather than in the creative depart¬ 
ment. In “The Black Pirate”, Douglas 
Fairbanks has accomplished a marked 
stereoscopic effect in several instances, 
which no doubt will be but the fore¬ 
runner of greater development along this 
line.” 

According to Parker, the men who 
are now doing the pioneer work in color 
and stereoscopic photography are in 
much the same position as those who 
participated in the early development of 
black and white motion pictures. Nat¬ 
urally they will have a big advantage 
as these improvements advance and be¬ 
come more general. 

“We have learned astonishing things 
about make-up, lighting, and color val¬ 
ues,” he stated. “These absolutely rev¬ 
olutionize the methods that apply to 
black and white photography. We know 
now how to keep players with certain 
kinds of complexions from going green 
in color; what shades a foreground 
must carry in order to give value to the 
background; what kinds of color 
should never be used; these and many 
other more baffling problems have been 
solved, all to the general advancement 
of film production.” 

Parker spent almost a year at re¬ 
search work before undertaking the 
task of directing “The Black Pirate.” 


“DOUG’S” BUCCANEERS 
HAD BATTLE CRUISE 


Douglas Fairbanks and his crew 
of “Black Pirates” had interesting 
location work in his new photoplay. 
For three weeks the company pitched 
up and down on the high seas twenty- 
five miles off Catalina Island, where 
battle scenes were made featuring the 
destruction of Spanish galleon and 
also a gigantic galley. 

During the period required for the 
taking of these scenes, the company 
was quartered aboard a famous old 
clipper ship which served as “flag 
ship” for the fleet and also did its 
bit in the photoplay. The special 
players used on this location num¬ 
bered hundreds. As a means of com¬ 
munication between the ships and 
the shore, two tugs and two sea-going 
speedboats were kept in constant use. 
Thei speedboats carried passengers, 
while the tugs were used as supply 
boats. 




















Here is Feature Material that is Worth While 


Boyhood Inspired My Pirate Film 

By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Friends frequently ask me how it is that I happened to make a pic¬ 
ture dealing with buccaneers in the heyday of the Spanish Mam, as does 
“The Black Pirate.” Somehow to me it seems the most natural thing m 
the world that I should, for I have always been interested in pirate lore 
and stories. I recall as a boy how we used, to be always playing pirate, 
and invariably I wanted to be cast as Captain Kidd. 

As a matter of fact I had definitely planned on doing a pirate pic¬ 
ture for quite a number of years. The difficulty was to locate a suit¬ 
able story. Then when Elton Thomas brought me his exciting yarn, 
I knew I had the material I wanted. Originally, “The Black Pirate” 
was scheduled for production preceding “The Thief of Bagdad”. Soon, 
however, I realized that the developments of such a story was taking 
the research department so far afield that several years of preliminary 
work would be necessary before we could actually commence the pro¬ 
duction, so I had to abandon it for the time being. 

There were a thousand and one details to set aright before en¬ 
deavoring to make an authentic picture of piracy. The costuming was 
fairly simple to arrange correctly, but we had to learn all about the 
habits of pirates, their manner of duelling, their routine when not en¬ 
gaged in fighting, their caste system, manners and customs. There were 
innumerable properties to be collected or fashioned in the style of val¬ 
uable originals—swords, flintlocks, sabres, cutlasses, and the like. 

We also had to build 18th century galleons, and see to it that 
their rigging and accoutrements were authentic in every detail. 

It was a glorious adventure, though, this delving into the lives of 
the roistering sea-brigands whose bloody deeds have covered many a 
page of history, and while the task of producing such a picture was gi¬ 
gantic, it was in every way worth while. 


DOUG WHIPS THUGS 

BY THE SHIPLOAD 


A long-awaited attraction at the 

... is Douglas Fairbanks 

in “The Black Pirate”, starting on 

.. Manager . feels 

that he has been exceptionally fortunate 
in obtaining this screen classic and urg¬ 
es all his patrons not to overlook this 
opportunity of seeing it. “The Black 
Pirate” is a rousing tale of the sea with 
Fairbanks romping with high enthus¬ 
iasm on adventures amid buried treas¬ 
ure, plank walking, and pirate battles. 
Two ships are sunk in the picture. 
Doug does many athletic “stunts” and 
some distinctly appealing love-making. 
Billie Dove is the leading lady, and 
the star whips a whole shipload of 
pirates to win her. 


“POT CALLS THE 

KETTLE BLACK” 


The huge “Black Pirate” sets at 
the Pickford-Fairbanks studio were 
being wrecked, and “Doug” took 
Mary for a stroll over the lot to 
watch the work. 

They came upon four small boy*, 
perched high on the< mast of a “ship 
on the studio “ocean.” The boys had 
scaled a fence and were having the 
time of their lives. 

Douglas immediately began to give 
them a lecture. 

“Don’t you boys know I would be 
responsible if you got hurt in here?” 
he asked. “You shouldn’t be climbing 
around and jumping over things, any¬ 
way. It’s dangerous.” 

Doug was very much In earnest. 
Mary, however, was laughing heart¬ 
ily throughout the lecture, as he told 
about the dangers of climbing and 
jumping, for which he is noted. The 
boys, too, got the drift of her amuse¬ 
ment, and laughed. Finally “Doug” 
saw the point, and also laughed. 


Queer Problems Met and 

Overcome in Color Film 

Behavior of Same Hues Indoors and Out Varied Strangely, 
Says Albert Parker, Director of “The Black Pirate” 


“Doug” Gets Away With It 


When Douglas Fairbanks arrives 
in town with a new film in his bag, 
the movie fans, which include every¬ 
one but the inhabitants of cemeteries, 
indulge in broad, expectant grins, 
and wonder what on earth (or over it) 
Doug has done nowl Upon which 
they start promptly for the box office. 
And, be it said, The Outlook, being 
perfectly human, is just as naively 
interested as anyone else! 

So writes Charles K. Taylor in 
The Outlook. He continues: e 

Every now and then I have tried 
to explain how Douglas the Dynamic 
manages to create such an uproar 
wherever he goes—or wherever his 
films go. In the last analysis, no 
doubt, it is all a matter of personality 
—only in this case it is a personality 
that has but one rival as the most 
popular in the world, the other be¬ 
longing to that incorrigible horseman, 
the Prince of Wales! 

Many of us had our doubts for the 
first time when we heard that in 
“The Black Pirate” he had departed 
from the usual white-and-black world 
to which we have become accustomed 
on the screen. We would accept 
without a qualm the perfectly natural 
idea that Doug, if he so desired, could 
defend his life joyously with a twenty- 
foot lash, and that should he feel so 
inclined, he could easily enough slide 
down the bellying surface of a great 
sail with only his knife ripping the 
Canvas by way of a brake. But why 
should he go out of his way and sim¬ 
ply court disaster by trying to make 
a picture in colors? And even if by 
some miracle the result did not close¬ 
ly resemble an explosion in a paint 
works, would it not be, for a Fair¬ 
banks film, merely the painting of a 
lily? There was left to us but one 
Blender hope—that Doug would have 


the same complete luck with his col¬ 
ors that he has had in the past with 
his hosts of implacable enemies, his 
gangs of unscrupulous villains, and 
his devouring monsters of the air, the 
sea, and the land. 

Well, he seems to have accom¬ 
plished the impossible, but there cer¬ 
tainly was no luck about it, unless, 
as some philosophers say, that luck 
comes only as the result of good 
hard work. However that may be, 
it is certain that Mr. Fairbanks has 
produced a picture of exquisite del¬ 
icacy and beauty, a composition in 
subdued sepias, pale greens and buffs, 
in comparison with which the usual 
“white-and-black” is likely to look 
very flat indeed. 


MASTS ABOVE STUDIO 

Douglas Fairbanks built five "fight¬ 
ing sets” for his new picture, “The 
Black Pirate.” 

These sets, designed by Carl Oscar 
Borg, represent interiors of galleons 
such as sailed from Europe to Amer¬ 
ica in the days of the Spanish Main. 
They were employed as scenes of 
the conflict which occurs between 
“Doug” and the pirates when he at¬ 
tempts to rescue the heroine. 

While filming “The Black Pirate,” 
Doug gave the studio the appearance 
of a shipyard. In order to work to 
best advantage on all close-ups, sev¬ 
eral portions of ships were con¬ 
structed on the lot. Their masts rose 
high above the studio buildings and 
attracted much attention. The studio 
sets duplicated the four argosies and 
galleons which were used at sea for 
long-shots. 


Ever since the advent of motion 
pictures, there have been periodical 
forecasts that the films were about 
to be immediately revolutionized by 
talking movies and natural color 
movies. Each year, however, black 
and white as a medium advanced 
rapidly, while natural color remained 
confined to the laboratory. There 
were some expensive attempts to 
make color on the screen commercial¬ 
ly acceptable, but with no conspicu¬ 
ous success. 

This problem has at last been van¬ 
quished in the new picture of Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks, Titled “The Black Pir¬ 
ate,” Albert Parker, the director, ex¬ 
plains. The film, done in color en¬ 
tirely, has the mellowed look of an 
oil painting, the ripeness of a Rem¬ 
brandt. 

"Color,” began Mr. Parker, "is a 
delicate medium. You have to care¬ 
fully choose the tone with, which you 
wish to express in the film. For 
‘The Black Pirate’ we favored sepias. 
Instead of the raw primary hues of 
the usual color films we have mahog¬ 
any reds, dark hunter greens, and no 
blues. We learned, incidentally, that 
purple cannot be reproduced well, 
that blues become greenish, and that 
yellows have a reddish brown cast 
of unwelcome quality. To avoid these 
tones we evolved settings and cos¬ 
tumes that have the rich,, subdued 
tones of old oil paintings. 

"Fully fifty thousand feet of film 
was spoiled in making tests. Finally 
we discovered that colors changed 
most disastrously under sunlight and 
artificial lights, and that our costumes 
were sometimes perfectly all right in 
the studio, but all wrong on loca¬ 
tion. 

“We found that make-up presented 
new problems; powders of much 
darker shades had to be used rather 
than the usual white or pinkish white 


tones. For Miss Billy Dove, who has 
the feminine lead, the cosmetician 
prepared a powder that in the film 
gives the impression of the ivory 
skin in an old canvas. Sam de Grasse, 
prominently cast, has no need of 
make-up at all in color pictures, al¬ 
though in black and white he has. 

“Mr. Fairbanks had a serious time 
with his make-up. Because of the 
texture of his skin, his face appeared 
greenish in the proofs, but by apply¬ 
ing a reddish powder the green was 
counteracted, and his skin had the 
brownish color desired for the role. 

"Color affected most of all the 
actual working out of the story. You 
must be exceedingly careful all the 
time that your story and your color 
are in harmony, each bringing out 
greater possibilities in the other. If 
‘The Black Pirate’ had been destined 
for ordinary black and white treat¬ 
ment the whole story would have 
been changed, with directorial meth¬ 
ods of another type. Mr. Fairbanks, 
however, built the story with color 
always in mind. 

“Every moment we had to watch 
for the composition of each scene. 
Fifty extras looked like two hundred, 
because the eye has so much to take 
in. If we had too many in a scene 
the proportions were wrong, and the 
whole scene had to be done again. 
Again, color eliminates many details 
that would stick out in black and 
white. There is nothing to tell how 
this happens or what causes it. You 
have to know by instinct really just 
what will go over in color. 

“While we were making the pic¬ 
ture one of the professors at the Uni¬ 
versity of California made tests to 
show the eye strain involved in look¬ 
ing at films in color. These tests 
revealed that colored films offer less 
strain than black and white, and that 
black and white films less strain thaa 
ordinary reading.” 























Stories Good for the Sports and Music Pages 


DOUBLE COSTUMING 
FOR COLOR CAMERA 

When Technicolor, a film process 
which reproduces in natural color, was 
selected for use in Douglas Fairbanks’ 
new picture, “The Black Pirate”, the 
technical department of Fairbanks’ or¬ 
ganization prepared to spend consider¬ 
able extra money. 

After color tests were supposed to 
be completed and the proper tints for 
costumes and scenery chosen, it was 
found that an unexpected difficulty 
would run the costs to far greater pro¬ 
portions. 

In the item of costumes, which by the 
way is only a small part of the aggre¬ 
gate, it was now found necessary to 
have two of each of the human drapes 
one for interior and the other for ex¬ 
terior photography. The tests revealed 
that scenes taken in the open, under the 
sun’s rays, reproduced in their natural 
colors. But the scenes photographed 
on the stage, artificially lighted, were 
“off”, because the costumes absorbed 
reflected tints from the lights and scen¬ 
ery. Therefore to have the photogra¬ 
phy harmonize throughout the film, two 
costumes of different colors had to be 
ordered for each actor. The tests for 
the two sets of costume colors was a 
tedious procedure. Henry Sharp, chief 
cameraman, and his associate Arthur 
Reed, worked many days at taking sam¬ 
ple shots of the hundreds of garments 
assembled for the players. Those who 

see “The Black Pirate” at the . 

Theatre, however, would never sus¬ 
pect that Fairbanks was dressed in dif¬ 
ferent hues at different times and still 
appears dressed the same throughout. 


“DOUG’S” NIFTY 

At the opening of Doug. Fairbanks’ 
latest, “The Black Pirate,” at the 
Selwyn, Monday evening, we returned 
late after the intermission and dis¬ 
covered Doug in the back of the 
lobby, a bit nervous. 

“Say, did you pay to get in here?” 
we quizzed, tough-like. 

He looked at us with a smile, 
“Yeah, one million dollars.” 

Which fairly represents the cost of 
of his latest big production.—N. Y. 
MIRROR. 


COMB SEAPORTS FOR 
PIRATICAL APPARATUS 

Had it been possible to rub an Alad¬ 
din’s lamp and produce the necessary 
properties for Douglas Fairbanks’ new 
picture, “The Black Pirate”, life would 
have been one sweet song for his tech¬ 
nical staff. 

But in a last minute, mad scramble 
for these antique fittings it was neces¬ 
sary to dispatch purchasing agents to 
search them out in several seaport cit¬ 
ies of the country. 

Among those sent was associate art 
director, Harry Oliver, who went to 
San Francisco and returned to Holly¬ 
wood with a carload of anchors, wind¬ 
lasses, masts, rigging, sextants and 
other paraphernalia for “The Black 
Pirate.” The fruits of his search can 

be seen at the . Theatre, 

where the picture is now playing. 


“Future of Symphony Orchestras 

Probably Found in Picture Shows ” 

—Mortimer Wilson, composer of “The Black Pirate” score 


“The best friend music has today in 
his country is the motion picture,” said 
Mortimer Wilson, composer of note and 
conductor of the New York State Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra in its 1926 tour. Mr. 
Wilson composed the music for Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks’ new photoplay, “The 
Black Pirate.” 

“Since everybody in this country goes 
to motion picture shows,” said Mr. Wil¬ 
son, “they comprise the most potent 
medium through which the public may 
be reached. Since good music has at¬ 
tained its present status in America 
there may come a time when the sym¬ 
phony organizations will find it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, through its conventional 
,-Hannels, the revenue needed for main¬ 
tenance. 

. r “With this situation confronting it, 
he symphony orchestra undoubtedly will 
! te transferred to motion pictures. For 
the music of the motion picture here 
lightly belongs to the best artists in 
America. Nowadays it isn’t a question 
f what music shall go with the motion 
icture; it is a question of whether the 
msic is good enough for the picture. 

“The old method of arranging has 
:en for a musician to view the motion 


picture in advance of the public show¬ 
ing. He sees a moonlight scene and 
orders a bit of the ‘Moonlight Sonata.’ 
The hero meets the heroine after many 
years. They embrace. The musician 
orders a dash of ‘Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms.’ The 
heroine is found, apparently dead, and 
carried away; a slice of Verdi’s ‘Re¬ 
quiem.’ 

“But with the advance of the motion 
picture a new method is being developed 
—that of original musical compositions, 
made while the picture is being filmed. 
It was my good fortune in this way to 
compose the music for Mr. Fairbanks 
in ‘The Thief of Bagdad.’ He also 
had me compose original music for 
‘Don Q.’ The results have been more 
than satisfactory.” 

An American by birth, Mr. Wilson 
had his early musical training here, then 
went abroad. Returning, he went on 
the faculty of the University of Ne¬ 
braska as director of theory and com¬ 
position. He next conducted the At¬ 
lanta Symphony Orchestra. In 1921 
he won the prize for the best American 
overture. He has also composed many 
sonatas of note and a number of or¬ 
chestral selections. 


Burliest Lads of Mat and Ring 

Gathered for “Black Pirate” Crew 

Cauliflower Ears and Bulging Muscles Owned by Former Oppo¬ 
nents of Jack Dempsey and by Other Sport Notables 


One of the first questions asked by 
those who see Douglas Fairbanks’ 
latest • spectacular offering, “The 

Black .Pirate,” at the. 

isr 

“Where did he get such a collec¬ 
tion of realistic pirates?” 

The pirate crew that surrounds 
Fairbanks has in its personnel some 
of 'the burliest lads in the world. 
They were selected with great care, 
and in most cases not from the film 
world but from the realm of Fistiania. 
Knights of the padded mitt are they, 
or disciples of the mat, and many 
have pugilistic honors or athletic rec¬ 
ords with which to adorn their corru¬ 
gated brows. 

In the casting director’s logbook 
were registered such names as Jimmy 
Dime, Bob Roper, “Stubby” Kruger, 
“Cowboy” Ed Warner, Chris Michael, 
Dave Kashner and “Chuck” Lewis. 
To picture fans these names mean al¬ 
most nothing, but to followers of 
sports they tell a very interesting 
story. 

Each is commercializing a cauli¬ 
flower ear, a broken nose or a split 
lip which remains as a souvenir of 
some adventure in sports. 

Jimmy Dime, whose name sounds 
like ready money, was formerly a 
sparring partner of Jack Dempsey. 
In addition to this distinction, he has 
engaged in 26 boxing contests, win¬ 
ning 18 with knockouts. Doug en¬ 
gaged him as a pirate because his 
nose runs a little south by east. 

Bob Roper, another pirate bold, 
won his pay envelope because of a 
split lip, a cauliflower ear and a 
broken nose. Bob, who is a graduate 
of Louisiana State University, and a 
thorough scholar and gentleman, 
achieved his piratical cast of coun¬ 
tenance as the result of 132 boxing 
contests. He has fought the best of 
them, including Tommy Gibbons and 
Bill Drennen, each of them twice with 
no decision, and he KOed Frank 
Moran. 

Chris Michael, one of the chestiest 
of the cutlass-wielders, was once 
light-heavyweight champion of Can¬ 
ada. 

Ed Warner, with a gorgeous cauli¬ 
flower ear that is the envy of many 
an aspiring pugilist, fought Jack 
Dempsey twice when both were do¬ 
ing preliminary stuff. He is a light- 
heavyweight and has 200 fights to his 
credit, claiming 90 per cent as vic¬ 
tories. He also wrestles and in 
1912 was middleweight champion of 
Utah. Ed began life as a cowboy. 

“Stubby” Kruger, who prides him¬ 
self upon being one of the blackest 
of the black pirates, is Johnny Weis¬ 
muller’s swimming partner, and was 
twice a member of America’s swim¬ 
ming team at the Olympic games. 
He holds the world’s record for the 
back-stroke at six distances, and also 
the world’s record in the 300 yard 
medley. Kruger has been in com¬ 
petition 14 years and beat Duke 
Kahanamoku in the mile-and-a-quar- 
ter swim. He does some very inter¬ 


esting underwater work in “The 
Black Pirate.” 

Dave Kashner, another pirate, won 
the shotput and pole vault at the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force’s ath¬ 
letic meet at Alexandria, Egypt. His 
chest and shoulders won him a job 
with Doug. 

“Chuck” Lewis, who pirates about 
very handily, is a gridiron hero. He 
has been mentioned for the All- 
American Football Team, and many 
sports experts declare him the great¬ 
est football player the Middle West 
ever turned out. 

Jerry Girard was taken off a police 
motorcycle by “Doug” because he 
walked like a pirate, and George 
Holt, cowboy and broncho-buster, 
got his ragged pants and cutlass be¬ 
cause of his bow-legs. 

“It took two months to sign on 
this crew,” said “Doug,” “the diffi¬ 
culty being to find ’em ugly enough.” 


BILLIE DOVE--“DAMSEL 
0FTHEC0L0RFILM” 

Billie Dove, appearing opposite Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “The Black Pirate”, 

now the feature at .. is 

rapidly becoming known as “The Color 
Girl of Pictures.” 

The reason is that Miss Dove has 
been specializing in color films. _ Her 
first fame as a featured player in an 
all-color picture came with her appear¬ 
ance in Irvin Willat’s production of 
the Zane Gray story, “Wanderer of the 
Wasteland”. In this photoplay her rich 
coloring, quaint charm, and buoyant 
personality showed to great advantage 
in natural color. In fact, her work in 
“Wanderer of the Wasteland” did much 
to influence Douglas Fairbanks’ selec¬ 
tion of her for his lead in “The Black 
Pirate”, which is rated the screen’s at¬ 
tainment of perfection in Technicolor. 


BLACK FLAG IN PERIL 

Right on top of a story from Holly¬ 
wood that Douglas Fairbanks had 
suffered a broken rib while working 
in his sea picture, “The Black Pirate,” 
and that “Ted” Reed, production 
manager, was laid up with a fractured 
leg, came the news that the pirate 
ship itself had a narrow escape in 
a fifty mile an hour gale. 

The vessel, a full rigged ship, was 
torn loose from its moorings in a 
heavy gale while shooting of scenes 
was going on. The vessel, a converted 
Cape Horn clipper, snapped her haw¬ 
sers and started to drift out to sea. 
Tug boats rounded up the ship and 
she was remoored with steel cables 
instead of rope hawsers. The crew 
of movie pirates had to fall to in real 
sailor fashion. Much damage was 
done to movie making machinery 






















Good Articles that Will Aid Your Campaign 


How “Doug” Managed Feat of 

Splitting Galleon’s Sails 

Days of Practise, at First in Harness, Three-ply Canvas, 
and Special Dexterity with a Knife All Contributed 
to Spectacular Bit of Movie Business 


Two scenes id particular have proved 
amazing to those who have had the 
fortune to see Douglas Fairbanks in 

“The Black Pirate” at the . 

Theatre. They have gasped at the un¬ 
derwater swimming 6cene and at the 
sail-splitting episode. 

The former is a sweeping, dramatical¬ 
ly effective bit in which 120 soldiers 
with knives in mouths and swords at 
side are seen submerging their galley, 
swimming in formation at a great depth, 
then rising in ranks to the surface. The 
latter comes, when Fairbanks, to prove 
his skill at this business of piracy, takes 
a ship single handed, bounds agilely to 
the topsails to ride a knife in a mag¬ 
nificent gesture that neatly severs the 
canvas in half. 

To do this took days of practice, with 
Mr. Fairbanks suspended like a monkey 
on a leash as he made those trial 
plunges down the sails. The sails were 
made three ply thick, the knife dulled, 
as otherwise the speed of cutting through 
the canvas would have sent him hurtling 
to the ground. He held the knife at a 
45-degree angle to the sail and then, with 
arms and legs taped to prevent friction 


burns, in a breath-taking moment ac¬ 
tually zoomed down the sails. 

Once everything was in place, Dwight 
Franklin, the illustrator and authority 
on pirate life, a disciple of Howard 
Pyle, had the composition of each scene 
to work out, to make it as carefully 
planned for eye pleasure as any canvas 
for gallery exhibition. Every night 
during six weeks filming the assistant 
director handed him a layout of the 
scenes to be shot the next day. 

Franklin would sketch in the figures, 
number them and then have the cast fit 
into the figure position, with the result 
that the pirate crew had no haphazard 
grouping of themselves but were placed 
in accordance with definite laws of com¬ 
position where they were most eye-com¬ 
pelling. For such an episode as that 
when the pirates hastily scrambled off 
an unfortunate merchantman about to 
be exploded, each man was timed; had 
a special position and moment to fling 
himself over the deck rails. After the 
general fury of departure abated, lone 
men from various portions of the ship 
dove in shining arcs into the sea. Such 
were the minutiae of the composition of 
this glamorous picture of pirate life. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 
TO FILM MAGNATES 

“The Black Pirate” should be held 
up as a shining example for those pro¬ 
ducers whose intentions may be to in¬ 
undate the film market with prismatic 
pictures. Such is the conclusion of 
Martin B. Dickstein, in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

“So homogeneous has been the distri¬ 
bution of tones in the new Fairbanks’ 
picture,” he writes, “that never after 
the introductory sequences is one aware 
at all of the existence of the rich 
browns, the mellow bronzes and the 
soft sepia tones which make this pro¬ 
duction a constant balm to the optic 
senses. This would be the strongest 
point in favor of Technicolor/ Colors 
which cry aloud their presence, like a 
sour trombone in a symphony, cannot 
be beautiful. And ‘The Black Pirate’ 
is an uncommonly beautiful cinematog¬ 
raphic composition. 

“Let me be so presumptuous, then, as 
to lay a word of warning upon the 
threshold of those penny-catching film 
manufacturers who would make colored 
pictures because ‘The Black Pirate’ as 
a colored picture has won a fat meas¬ 
ure of attention and will therefore make 
a lot of money. I would remind these 
producers that Douglas Fairbanks has 
not attained his objective of successful 
color photography in a week or a month 
or even a year of painstaking effort 
and study. He has been a good three 
years at the job of preparing for and 
producing this masterful screening at 
the Selwyn.” 


^SEES BOY ANGLE 

IN PIRATE FILM 

Anent “The Black Pirate”, nothing 
pleases its star more than the criti¬ 
cism it has received. Comments on 
its story make him rejoicS. 

For years he wanted to make a 
pirate story. What boy hasn’t 
dreamed of taking a ship single- 
handed? Mr. Fairbanks says: 

“Really, I’ve the mental angle of 
a seventeen-year old boy. I make, 
or try to make, just the kind of pic¬ 
tures I enjoy myself. What I wanted 
to produce was the pirate feeling I 
got from Howard Pyle’s illustrations. 
Everything depends on angles, any¬ 
way.” 


UNIQUE FILM BID 

A unique and flattering invitation 
from the Government of New Zea¬ 
land to Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford to visit that country as its 
guests, was recently delivered 
through Ralph R. Doyle, general 
manager of United Artists, Ltd., of 
Australasia, and is in the form of 
three reels of film, displaying the 
scenic beauties of New Zealand and 
specially titled for “Doug” and Mary. 

Arthur H. Messenger, Publicity 
Officer of New Zealand, is respon¬ 
sible for this special “film invitation.” 

The final title of the film is: “When 
are you coming to New Zealand? A 
welcome awaits you!” 

According to Mr. Doyle, Mary 
Pickford is the most popular feminine 
star of both New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia while the star of “The Black 
Pirate” occupies a similar position 
as the male favorite in the hearts of 
the fans of the Antipodes. 


EX-“PUGS” PREFERRED 

The average person defines a pirate 
as just a pirate. 

But in Doug Fairbanks’ opinion a 
pirate is not a pirate unless he is the 
most primal looking creature imagin¬ 
able. 

And Fairbanks took no chances in 
the selection of the cast for “The Black 
Pirate”, his current production which 

is at the . Theatre. All 

those making application posed before 
the camera, and if they looked rough 
and ready enough, they were permitted 
to join his “Jolly Roger” crew. 

Out of the first 200 who applied only 
fifty qualified. Studio employes, hard¬ 
ened by years of contact with charac¬ 
ters of all sorts, claim Fairbanks’ bevy 
of buccaneers is the roughest and boldest 
looking lot they ever saw. Most of the 
“extras” were ex-pugilists, wrestlers 
and cow-punchers, hard ^muscled and 
hard mannered. 

“The Black Pirate” is in Technicolor, 
which necessitated five months of ex¬ 
perimental work in color blending, be¬ 
fore production began. 


FAIRBANKS OUTDOES 
SELF AS A PIRATE 

New Film of Buccaneering Ad¬ 
venture Is Spectacular 
and Romantic 


Douglas Fairbanks has long been not¬ 
ed for his lavish and ambitious picture 
productions, but in “The Black Pirate” 
he is reported as fairly having out¬ 
done his own previous efforts. It is 
a faithful, thrilling epic of the golden 
days of buccaneering near the end of 
the eighteenth century, and depicts viv¬ 
idly and colorfully the hectic life of 
the dare-devil roamers of the Spanish 
Main during that era. In every way it 
is the most stupendous production that 
Doug has ever attempted, and from end 
to end it is filled with the unique ath¬ 
letic feats that place a Fairbanks pic¬ 
ture in a class by itself; in fact, in 
“The Black Pirate” the star has thought 
up a number of new stunts that are as 
thrilling as they are novel. 

The entire picture has been filmed in 
a remarkable new color process known 
as Technicolor, that reproduces with 
exactitude every tint, shade and hue of 
nature itself. Unlike many other color 
attempts, Technicolor is entirely nat¬ 
ural, minus all exaggeration, and restful 
to the eyes. 

The cast supporting Fairbanks as 
usual is a notable one. The leading lady 
is the lovely Billie Dove. Hundreds 
and hundreds of blood-thirsty pirates ap¬ 
pear during the action, and the leaders 
and hundreds of blood-thirsty pirates ap- 
tors as Donald Crisp, Sam De Grasse, 
Anders Randolf, Charles Stevens, E. 
J. Ratcliffe, Charles Belcher, Roy Coul- 
son and John Wallace. 

“The Black Pirate” was directed by 
Albert Parker, who has served in. a 
similar capacity with several other Fair¬ 
banks pictures. Dwight Franklin, the 
noted artist, whose specialty is the de¬ 
picting of pirate life, acted as consult¬ 
ant during the filming of the production, 
Doug himself has devised, arranged and 
staged an elaborate prologue that will 
| introduce the oicture. 


CUED PIRATE FILM 
FROM OLD MASTERS 


Douglas Fairbanks Studied Art 
Galleries Before Undertaking 
New Production 


It was only after Douglas Fair¬ 
banks had made an exhaustive study 
of the Technicolor process and its 
results with different shades that he 
decided to produce his “Black Pirate” 
wholly in colors. Albert Parker, his 
director, said Fairbanks went so far 
as to study the works of old masters 
at the Huntington Art Gallery in 
Pasadena, Cal., as he wanted to do 
his utmost to get effects that would 
appeal to an artist. It was his idea 
to make a pirate picture that would 
seem to the spectators as something 
that had been down in the cellars, for 
perhaps 300 years, and looked as if it 
had been cleaned and varnished for 
the theatre showing. Fifty^ thousand 
feet of test negative was “shot” be¬ 
fore work was started on the film. 
All the woodwork on the vessels, used 
in the picture was tested first in its 
natural state and then painted, to 
see how it appeared on the screen. 
Sometimes the painted results were 
too green, or not exactly the tint that 
Mr. Fairbanks wanted. Virtually one 
set of costumes was used for sunlight 
scenes and another set for sequences 
photographed with artificial light. In 
“The Black Pirate,” as seen on the 

screen at the .•..... 

theatre this week, this difference in 
the costumes is not evident, which 
was just the thing striven for. 

Fairbanks had a color chart, using 
numbers* for the different shades 
wanted. There was trouble with make¬ 
up of faces. Some players under the 
prismatic process needed, no make¬ 
up while others 'needed if anything 
more than they would with the or¬ 
dinary black and white photography. 
Full-blooded countenances had to be 
made up in a special way. Sam de 
Grasse, one of the actors in the film, 
looks as if he employed make-up, 
whereas he uses none. Fairbanks has 
a heavy beard, and his chin when 
shaved looks dark. Red was used on 
his cheeks and chin. 

Zan, a wig-maker, who is an artist 
in his line, had to make up some of 
the players three and four times a 
day. Then it was by no means plain 
sailing to find a leading woman suited 
to the special type of production. One 
hundred female players were tested 
and were finally narrowed down to 
five. Four of these were deemed suf¬ 
ficiently attractive, but lacked some 
quality desired by Fairbanks. Billie 
Dove finally was chosen for the role, 
and it is perhaps interesting to note 
that her make-up instead of the usual 
white was buff or parchment color. 


It seems that two-handed fencing 
was as popular in the Seventeenth 
Century as two-gun shooting was in 
the period of the early American 
West. Douglas Fairbanks handles 
his steel with enthusiasm and finesse 
and you’ll see him in some great work 
in his new picture, “The Black Pi¬ 
rate,” now the feature at the . 

. theatre 


























A Whale of a Special on Old Seafaring Lore 


Ahoy, the Days When Merchantmen Flaunted 
Hand Painted Sails and High Gilt Poops! 


Galleons Which Advertised Themselves to Privateers 
and Pirates Were Replete with Fascinating Detail. 
Marine Expert Discusses the Old-Time Ships 
and the Technical Problems of Preparing 
a Fairbanks Spectacle 200 Years After 


The turning to the sea by motion pic¬ 
ture producers for virile stories has 
brought into the film world an entirely 
new type of studio engineer. He is 
the deep water man, the seafarer who 
understands the building of ships and 
how to run them, and his title is “ma¬ 
rine technician.” 

Every producer who undertakes to 
go down to the sea in a can of film, so 
to speak, must protect himself by en¬ 
gaging as his life-saver a marine tech¬ 
nician. 

The man who acted in this capacity 
for Douglas Fairbanks during the mak¬ 
ing of “The Black Pirate,” now the 

main attraction at the.Theatre, 

is “Doc” P. H. L. Wilson, one of the 
best versed nautical men in this coun- 
try. 

Under Wilson’s direction, all told 
l eleven ships or parts of ships were 
: built, not counting fifteen ’tween decks 
* interiors and a fleet of twelve small 
boats. Of the ships built, five were 
seaworthy, plus the clipper ship, Lle¬ 
welyn J. Morse, rebuilt for use in the 
picture. 

The ships built for "The Black Pi¬ 
rate” were of the type that graced the 
days of the Spanish Main. They were 
rigged by fourteen picked riggers, who 
followed the type used 200 years ago. 
However, ship rigging of that time was 
generally like the rigging of present 
day sailing craft, differing only in de¬ 
tails. 

The principal difference is that ships 
today employ wire rope, set up by turn- 
buckles, for their standing rigging, 
while the ships of yore used very large 
and heavy hemp rope for shrouds, set 
up with deadeyes and lanyards. The 
ultra-modern sailing vessel carries steel 
masts and spars, as against the wooden 
equipment of the galleon type. In the 
earlier form of ships, reproductions of 
which were used by Fairbanks, the can¬ 
vas was carried in larger sail areas on 
fewer yards. It took a great many 
more men to handle this sort of sail, 
and it was more readily carried away in 
stormy weather. 

“On Doug’s ships,” said Doc Wilson, 
“we used the tarred hemp of the gal¬ 
leon era for ratlines (rope ladders on 
the shrouds to go aloft) instead of the 
wooden or steel rungs of the present 
period, and the galleon shrouds were 
kept in line by fair-lead spreaders and 
crainlines such as the pirates used. The 
blocks and tackles of the galleons, al¬ 
though heavier and larger than modern 
equipment, were much more artistic in 
design. All were equipped with wooden 
sheaves and the entire gear was hand 
wrought—all of which was duplicated 
in every detail for Doug.” 

The complete rig of the galleons 
shown in “The Black Pirate” was as 
follows, commencing forward and go¬ 
ing aft: 


For headsails, which would corres¬ 
pond to the jibs and staysails of the 
present day, these ships carry water- 
sails and spritsails, all attached to the 
bowsprit and jibboom, the bowsprit be¬ 
ing tilted up on a 45-degree rake with 
an enormous martingale or dolphin- 
striker below to stay it off. To sheet 
the headsails, very wide whisker- 
spreaders were rigged to the bowsprit. 

The foremast carries a large and dec¬ 
orative foresail with a deep roach cut 
in the foot, so that when flying full it 
clears the extremely high forecastle 
head. This sail is carried on a yard 
nearly twice the width of the ship. The 
foretopsail is carried from a yard on a 
to’gallant mast, this yard being lowered 
and raised on rollin’-chalks similar to 
the present day rigging of royal and 
skysail yards. The foretopsail as well 
as the maintopsail each carry a deep 
roach cut in the foot to clear the fight¬ 
ing top which surmounts the lower mast, 
surrounding the doublin’s, where the 
to’gallant mast is stepped into the lower 
mast. 

The mainmast is rigged similarly to 
the foremast, except that it carries two 
sails of a much greater area. All sails 
on ships of galleon times carried decor¬ 
ations denoting the classification of the 
ship as to rank and line, says Doc Wil¬ 
son. The maintopsail bore the coat of 
arms of the owner or ranking officer 
in command, while the mainsail mark¬ 
ings indicated whether the ship was a 
privateer, a merchantman, or a frigate. 

The mizzen masts of “The Black Pi¬ 
rate” ships carry no squaresails. In¬ 
stead they carry lateen-rigged triangu¬ 
lar cro-jacks. In place of the fighting 
tops carried by the foremast and main¬ 
mast, the mizzen masts carry lookout 
crow’s nests, where, as in days of old, 
men were always stationed to safeguard 
against the approach of an enemy from 
astern. 

Although there is a great difference in 
design between the ships of the era of 
piracy, and those of the present day, 
yet the principles of construction are 
very much the same, all having fol¬ 
lowed models established by the Norse¬ 
men, in combination with features of 
the early Egyptian and Roman ships 
that cruised the Mediterranean. 

The stages of progress in shipbuild¬ 
ing are marked by the galley, the. gal¬ 
leon and the caravel, says Doc Wilson. 
The galley was the rowing type of ship. 
The sailing galleon was considerably 
larger in tonnage, designed with very 
blunt bows, much heavier^ and deeper in 
body with the greatest beam on the 
water line and a decided “tumble home” 
(inward slope) extending up her top- 
sides to her main and quarterdecks. 
Two other distinguishing features of 
the galleon were the high sterncastle 
and forecastle. An interesting feature 
of the sheer (deck line) of the galleon 


as contrasted with the modern ship is 
that she was considerably higher aft 
than forward. All of the galleons were 
more or less elaborately decorated with 
handcarving gilt, painting and artistic 
rope-work. 

“The builders of the galleons,” says 
Wilson, “timbered their ships with trees 
bent in natural growth and hewed and 
whipsawed to the desired shape. Very 
little iron was used in this early con¬ 
struction, the timbers being scarfed and 
dowelled together. 

“The interiors of the galleons were 
not nearly so elaborate in finish as the 
exteriors; their show was almost al¬ 
together on the outside. The sailors’ 
quarters, generally speaking, were very 
dingy, evil-smelling, ill-lit holds. In 
addition to the very large crew required 
to man this type of ship, she also car¬ 
ried a large complement of soldiers and 
gunners, and all were huddled together 
in cramped quarters. The admiral’s 
quarters, on the other hand, were rather 
commodious and frequently hung with 
drapes, with a moderate amount of 
carving. There were usually very few 
pieces of furniture, and these were built 
into the ship. All these things we 
I took into consideration in building 
Doug’s pirate fleet.” 


NOT TOO OLD TO 

BE ENTERTAINED 

(Karl Kitchen writes as follows in 
his interesting daily column in the New 
York Evening World:) 

AT THE PIRATE PICTURE. 

“I never saw a movie that taxed 
the intelligence of a ten-year-old 
boy,” said an amateur critic who sat 
in front of me at the first showing 
of “The Black Pirate,’ the new Fair¬ 
banks picture, that came to town 
night before last. 

“How about that?” I asked Mel¬ 
ville E. Stone, the former head of the 
Associated Press, now nearly eighty, 
who was sitting beside me, and who 
smiled at the remark. 

“You’d better ask somebody older 
than I am,” replied the veteran news¬ 
paper man. 


Piracy holds sway in this city this 
week, all because Douglas Fairbanks 
as “The Black Pirate” has captured 
the . theatre audi¬ 

ences. Business has been rushing, 

according to Manager .> 

ever since “Doug” and his pirate crew 
arrived. So if you want to watch ’em 
work, you will have to go early. The 
pirate adventures are made all the 
more fascinating because they are 
shown in natural color. Beautiful Billie 
Dove is leading lady, and nobody in 
town, we are told, blames Doug for 
losing his heart to her in the picture. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


(BIOGRAPHY) 

Douglas Fairbanks, who is at the 
height of outstanding fame on the 
motion picture screen, has steadily 
advanced to dominating proportions 
in the film world. He has piled up 
a fame scarcely challenged by any 
other male screen star and at least 
has no rivals in his own style ot vir¬ 
ile, romantic comedy drama. He has 
personality and accomplishments and 
dynamic energy that make him one 
of the remarkable men of the time. 

Fairbanks was trained for the films, 
unintentionally, on Shakespeare. He 
was reared, if not to be an actor, at 
any rate to be qualified to become 
one. His family was very fond of 
dramatic art and had many notable 
friends in the profession. At Denver, 
where he was born* Fairbanks re¬ 
ceived a boyhood training that in¬ 
cluded, fencing, dancing, Delsarte, 
dramatic literature, and a wide range 
of athletic exercises besides regular 
academic studies. He became pro¬ 
ficient and enthusiastic and keenly 
ambitious to go on the stage. His 
wish was gratified at the age of 17. 
An old friend of the family, Frederick 
Warde, met him and added Fairbanks 
to his repertoire company in New 
York, which was playing nearly the 
whole gamut of Shakespeare. It was 
wonderful, valuable experience. Af¬ 
ter that Fairbanks went in for some 
more schooling, at Harvard, in a 
special course. After a year or so 
of this he returned to the stage, play¬ 
ing with one Broadway show after 
another in modest roles, with casual 
vacations and ventures into commer¬ 
cial enterprises—for which he did not 
very much care. But before long 
he was a Broadway star, the young¬ 
est of his rank. 

During this time the films had been 
becoming important. Fairbanks yield¬ 
ed to their lure—at $2,000 a week to 
begin with. His stage success was 
repeated tenfold on the screen. His 
smiling, acrobatic manner caught on 
with the world. His first production 
“The Lamb,” which he had played as a 
stage star, was followed progressively 
by others even more popular. His 
first film work was with Triangle: 
followed by an equally long period 
with Famous Players. At the end of 
bis contract he allied himself and his 
own producing company, with the 
“Big Four”, the other members being 
Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, and 
D. W. Griffith. As his own producer 
and his own star he made such films 
as “His Majesty the American”, “The 
Mollycoddle”, and “The Mark of Zor- 
ro”. He created a sensation above 
any made before by his production of 
“The Three Musketeers”, which cost 
him $700,000. and which was a spec¬ 
tacular marvel. He spent six months 
of work on a romantic drama of 
twice the magnitude of the Dumas 
picture—Douglas Fairbanks in “Rob¬ 
in Hood.” Since then he has made 
“The Thief of Bagdad”, “Don Q. Son 
of Zorro”, and now “The Black Pi¬ 
rate.” 
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Review 


The main reason for the tremendous 
pleasure which Douglas Fairbanks’ pic¬ 
tures have given in the past is that Doug 
appeals strongly to that part of a man’s 
mind that never grows up. In each 
of his stories he has been just what 
every small boys dreams of being, and 
these dreams never quite fade away as 
the small boys reach manhood. 

His latest picture “The Black Pirate” 

which opened at the. last night, 

catches this spirit to a degree never 
reached by him before. Pirates!— 
here’s a word that takes you back to 
your boyhood days. Buried treasure! 
Who wouldn’t like to chuck all the petty 
things of life’s daily grind to go in 
search of it? Small wonder, then, that 
Doug’s new picure will act as a magnet 
for all the small boys from 7 to 70, that 
it will thrill them and send them away 
with a feeling that for two hours they 
have been living the kind of life they’ve 
always wanted to live. 

There is much that is beautiful, much 
that is brave and thrilling and spectacular 
in “The Black Pirate.” The picture is 
entirely in natural colors (incidentally, 
it is the best color job, from a me¬ 
chanical standpoint that we have ever 
seen) and you can easily imagine how 
lovely are the scenes showing the moon 
rippling over the water, the pirates 
thronging the decks and clambering up 
into the rigging and burying their treas¬ 
ure in the golden sands of the tropical 
island. As for bravery and thrills, 
♦he very thought of a man contending 
•ingle-handed against two hundred cut¬ 
throats suggests them. 

Billie Dove is the heroine, and is the 
only woman in the picture except Tempe 
Pigott, who plays a minor role. Miss 
Dove seems well worth battling for in 
a spectacular adventure. 


PERSONALITY OF ONE 
DYNAMICFILM HERO 

Dwight Franklin, expert on period 
costumes and modeling, worked sev¬ 
eral months as an active adviser to 
Douglas Fairbanks during the pro¬ 
duction of “The Black Pirate” in 
Hollywood. He gives an interesting 
resume of his study of the star’s 
dynamic personality, and indicates, 
between the lines, how Fairbanks 
manages to get such marvelous re¬ 
sults from his numerous staff: He 
says: 

“On the lot ‘Doug’ was a joy to 
behold. So direct, sure-footed, pre¬ 
cise, earnest. Always he was most 
tolerant of our blunders; his sugges¬ 
tions were invariably tactful, apt and 
constructive. Yet he himself con¬ 
stantly sought our advice, not only 
on the production itself, but regard¬ 
ing his performance. If our sugges¬ 
tions appealed to him as being right 
they were instantly adopted; if they 
did not, they were dismissed with a 
word of explanation that showed us 
conclusively wherein we were wrong. 
As everybody who has seen his pic¬ 
tures might imagine, ‘Doug’s’ energy 
was amazing and boundless. He would 
emerge from a sixteen-hour day of 
toil as fresh, robust and buoyant as 
when he reached the studio in the 
morning.” 


FILM STAR GOT 

A CRACKED RIB 


The casualties occurring while 
“The Black Pirate” was being filmed 
were the heaviest ever recorded in 
a Fairbanks production. “Doug” 
suffered a broken rib; Ted Reed, pro¬ 
duction manager, a broken shin 
bone, and Roy Coulson, pirate, had 
a sword run nearly through the 
Achilles tendon of his right leg, 
while Donald Crisp suffered a dis¬ 
located finger while firing a vintage 
of 1600 pistol. 

“It’s no gentle business, this thing 
of playing pirate,” said Fairbanks. 


Review 


Douglas Fairbanks certainly may be 
said to have made the best of the glam¬ 
orous, stirring story of “The Black Pi¬ 
rate” which he introduced to his eager 
fandom at the . Theatre yes¬ 

terday. “The Black.Pirate” sails sus- 
pensefully along in the traditional ro¬ 
mantic course of the favored and vivid 
tales of fighting buccaneers and buried 
treasure. The action, while its star 
is about, runs swiftly and he is emphati¬ 
cally about, all the time. Our hero cap¬ 
tures a vessel single-handed after a 
series of most remarkable gymnastic 
feats atop, beneath and generally about 
the ship, he becomes, practically, cap¬ 
tain of a pirate crew; along toward the 
end, in case you haven’t guessed it— 
he rescues the fair lady after some spec¬ 
tacular under-water swimming, attend¬ 
ed by cohorts of deep sea swimmers. 
Mr. Fairbanks, as a matter of fact, 
seems in excellent form, and what, after 
all, could be more suited to his talents 
than a ship literally loaded down with 
pirates on mischief bent and a fair lady 
to be rescued after startling encounters ? 

Sea pictures always manage to ap¬ 
pear picturesque, but added to that, “The 
Black Pirate” is splendidly done from a 
pictorial point of view. Made entirely 
in subdued colorings, soothing to the 
eye, and a relief from the prevailing 
black and white, the entire film is a 
series of exquisitely lovely pictures. 
Technicolor is the process used, and the 
innovation is, to our mind, notably suc¬ 
cessful. 

A large supporting cast aids Mr. Fair¬ 
banks materially in his mad career, par¬ 
ticularly outstanding being Donald 
Crisp as a sympathetic Scotch pirate, 
Sam de Grasse as villain-in-chief, Anders 
Randolf as a pirate chief and Billie 
Dove as the fair lady in distress. A 
rousing musical score adds much to the 
production, which was applauded by a 
capacity first night audience. 


Film extras as well as stars have 
their embarrassing moments. While 
close-ups were being made in a tank 
at the studio for Douglas Fairbanks’ 
“The Black Pirate”, Jerry Gerard, a 
pirate bold, dove off the ship into the 
tank as per Director A1 Parker’s in¬ 
structions. But he did not. come out 
of .the water as per instructions. “Get 
out of there,” yelled Parker, “you’ll 
spoil the next shot.” “I can't,” Jerry 
answered, “Ive lost my pants.” The 
director had to wait. 


Review 


“The Black Pirate”, which opened at 

the ... Theatre yesterday, 

is a thrilling, exquisitely photographed 
film with Douglas Fairbanks in the role 
of the Black Pirate himself, giving one 
of the best performances of his long 
stardom. “Doug” exhibits astounding 
agility and success seems to make no dif¬ 
ference whatever to his amazing mus¬ 
cles. 

The story is beautifully romantic. It 
tells of dark-browned and black-hearted 
pirates who swept the southern seas in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

One such crew of blood and gold 
thirsty buckos capture the ship on which 
“Doug,” who is really a duke, and his 
father are passengers. The ship is ran¬ 
sacked and then, with its human cargo, 
is blown to bits. . Doug’s father dies 
and Doug is the sole survivor of the 
group of peace-loving seafarers. Be¬ 
side his father’s grave, on a sandy isle, 
the young duke swears vengeance. 

He joins the very crew that caused his 
father’s death. He fights the captain 
of the pirates and kills him. Here is 
one of the most exciting scenes in the 
picture. You are shown a duel with 
each adversary using two swords. 

“Doug” then captures a merchantman 
single-handed. He is elected the leader 
of the pirates. It is his plan to de¬ 
liver the cutthroats over to the gover¬ 
nor’s soldiers and thus avenge his 
father’s death. 

On the merchantman captured by 
“Doug” is a beautiful princess. She 
is desired by all the pirates. “Doug” 
falls in love with her. His most hated 
rival is a burly creature, next to “Doug” 
in line for leadership of the pirate host. 

While “Doug” is trying to put the 
princess ashore, to save her from the 
pirates, he is seen by the villain, brought 
on deck and forced to walk the plank. 

But the end is not yet. The Black 
Pirate is full of tricks and he is aided 
by a devo.ted Scotch pirate, played 
splendidly by Donald Crisp. Billie 
Dove is lovely as the princess, and the 
villain is ably depicted by Sam de 
Grasse. 

The colored photography is like a 
series of marvelous oil paintings. The 
brown of the men’s flesh and the sud¬ 
den splash of color in a parrot’s feath¬ 
ers are especially lfoteworthy touches. 
The picture was photographed by Hen¬ 
ry Sharp. 

Several years of preliminary work 
were required to gather the material, 
to build the ships and to study the many 
details necessary to make the picture a 
true representation of piratical history. 
The finished product is ample reward 
for the time spent to make it an out¬ 
standing picture. 


Douglas Fairbanks launched the 
world’s largest rowboat in connec¬ 
tion with his new photoplay, “The 
Black Pirate.” 

The vessel, 100 feet long, was of 
the galley type, and was propelled 
by sixty oarsmen, thirty to a side. 
Crack oarsmen were sought from the 
Pacific battleship fleet by Albert Par¬ 
ker, directing this feature. 


HUSKY EXTRA WINS 

$100 FROM “DOUG” 


Douglas Fairbanks misses $100, a 
forfeit, all because Dave Kashner, 
appearing in “The Black Pirate”, lift¬ 
ed an iron stanchion which no one 
else had ever been able to lift. The 
stanchion forms part of the star’s 
athletic equipment at the studio, and 
three years ago “Doug” fixed a 
standing offer of $100, to-any man 
who could lift it off the ground. 


IDEAL BUCCANEERING 
IN “BLACK PIRATE” 


A roistering tale is “The Black Pi¬ 
rate” at the . The ^ tre ’u a 

glorious riot of adventure. lo the 
colorful exploits Douglas Fairbanks 
and a pirate crew has been added the 
most perfect Technicolor yet flashed 
upon the screen. Colored pictures, no 
doubt about it, are here. “The Black 
Pirate” proves that it can heighten, in¬ 
stead of distracting from, the vividness 
of a thrill. 

Never did more villainous crew board 
the peaceful merchantman than that 
headed by Douglas Fairbanks. With a 
gay “yo ho” and a muttered curse, he 
takes us back to the old dark days when 
buccaneers sailed the Spanish Main. 

Treasure chests in secret hiding 
places, sparkling water and gray sky, 
these are the background for a swash¬ 
buckling adventure story. Then there 
are alarums and excursions and gallant, 
incredible rescues. 

And there is Doug, too, in a part he 
must have loved. When he’s not skim¬ 
ming up the rigging he’s fighting duels, 
swimming through green-blue waters or 
taking a vessel single handed. That 
exploit, of course, is the very essence 
of Fairbanks. Swarming up the slip¬ 
pery sides, he is a pirate crew in him¬ 
self. He does every one of the mag¬ 
nificent, unbelievable things that little 
boys dream of. 


ENTER THE^GAG MAN!” 

One of the newest things to happen 
to motion pictures is the gag man. This 
individual has probably received less 
publicity than any other connected with 
films, and in consequence he remains 
considerable of a mystery to the public. 

As a rule gag men are solemn-look¬ 
ing individuals. Those who held sway 
with Douglas Fairbanks during the 
making of “The Black Pirate,” which 
continues to garner much booty at the 
.Theatre, were in no way ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule. Most melancholy 
of them all was Jack Jevne, “the man 
who never smiles.” 

Now the province of a gag man is to 
hover about the set and incubate ideas, 
—usually funny ideas. He is supposed 
to suggest bits of business that will 
help to build up the entertainment value 
of the photoplay. Wherefore the gag 
man is usually deep in thought, which 
probably accounts for his serious ex¬ 
pression. 
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